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The Most Important Cause 


To Soviet Russia Topay 


I am a teacher in the public schools here. 
Maybe I am not very tactful, but all the 
teachers here and the townspeople, for the 
most part, look upon Russia just as the news- 
papers and radio tell them to. As yet, the only 
way I can help is to help financially. I am 
enclosing my warrant for teaching during 
September. Will you plainly endorse it with 
a “Soviet Russia Today” stamp, as I would 
like my superintendent to know that I am con- 
tributing to a cause which I think is the 
most important cause in the world today. 


Muriel Roberts Kemp 


San Jacinto, Calif. 
The “Black” and the “White” 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

May I reply to the letter of Louis Jay Her- 
man, which appeared in your December issue. 

I am particularly interested in Mr. Herman's 
contentions because I made the very. same 
criticisms when I first became acquainted with 
your magazine years ago. 

Because I understand exactly how Mr. Her- 
man feels and. believe that he is sincere in 
his attitude, I should like to state why I have 
since changed sny views. 

Over the course of years I have learned 
that, while all is not “black and white,” there 
is a vefy good reason why a magazine like 
Soviet Russia Topay should not attempt to set 
forth the “black” of the situation, which can 
readily be found in every journal, newspaper, 
daily, weekly, and monthly. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Herman must know 
that your magazine is an infinitesimally small 
voice, attempting to make itself heard against a 
raucous, shrill cry of the whole pack of wolves, 
wolves which euphoniously call themselves the 
“American free press.” 

I am sure Mr. Herman must have had the 
same experience that so many other intelligent 
people have been through, and I am certain 
that he must have discovered that it is just 
impossible to get an unbiased, fair and honest 
report about the USSR by reading the average, 
daily newspaper or magazine. 

Some one recently stated that there has 
never been so much lying about any other sub- 
ject as there has been about the USSR in this 
country. This lying, villification and distortion 





We welcome comments and 
criticism from our readers on both 
the contents and the make-up of 
our magazine and, wherever pos- 
sible, try so put into effect the 
constructive § suggestions received. 

Some of our readers have sug- 
gested improvements in the ap- 
pearance of our magazine. In this 
issue we are experimenting with 
certain changes as part of a 
“face-lifting” job which we hope 
to put into effect as soon as the 
paper situation makes it possible to . 
return to the former somewhat 
larger forrnat. Please let us know 
what you think of them. 

















has been going on for thirty years. Some of 
our “best” papers have been most guilty. 

Go to the New York Public Library and 
read back the headlines and articles which ap- 
peared in the New York Times during the 
years 1918, 1919, and 1920, etc., and com- 
pare what you read with the facts as they have 
since. been proved by history. 

Your readers are undoubtedly familiar with 
the book by Merz & Walter Lippmann which 
analyzed this whole period and proved con- 
clusively that a worse case of falsification has 
never existed. 

It is a fact that an attempt is being made 
to put over an enormous hoax on the American 
people and that unfortunately a great deal of 
harm may be the result. 

The average American reader of the average 
American newspaper and magazine, even if 
he honestly and sincerely bears no ill will 
towards the USSR, cannot possibly have learned 
the truth about that country, unless by accident, 
or through the good offices of a friend he has 
happened to read one of the few periodicals 
like Sovier Ryssia Topay. 

When there are so many prepared to point 
out the shortcomings; when there are so many 
voices raised to exaggerate and distort the trials 
and tribulations; when there is no dearth of 
those only too happy to show that all is black 
and that there is no white, it seems to me that 
it is fitting that there be at least one periodical 
which honestly attempts to present the position 
of the only Workers Republic in the wofld. * 

I no longer think that SRT is biased. 

I am convinced that, for the most part, it 
presents a true picture of the USSR, and I know 
that thousands of other readers share this view. 

Incidentally, it is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that the daily newspapers of 
Moscow and other Soviet cities do contain pages 
and pages of criticism, aimed at certain abuses 
which have existed in the USSR, abuses which 
are rapidly being corrected and concerning 
which even the lowest paid worker is per- 
mitted his say. 

The Russians make no secret of the fact that 
in a population of two hundred million, there 
are occasionally those who transgress. 

The important fact is—and this has been 
proved again and again—that, relatively, there 
are fewer transgressions of all kinds (grafters, 
thieves, bureaucrats, etc.). 

I recommend to Mr. Herman particularly 
Dyson Carter’s book “Sin and Science.” 

Joseph Spencer 
New York, N. Y. 


Excerpts From Our Mail 


Several of our readers want to write to 
Russians. Deed Levy, of Niangua, Mo., who 
has studied Russian for five years wants to 
write to someone about twenty-five who works 
in aviation. John Sullivan, of Norwich, Conn., 
wants to write to a Russian boy, his age, 14. 
. . « But W. W. Spriesterbach, of Everett 
Wash, wants the names of one hundred Sovict 
citizens from various communities. He says 
he has a plan of correspondence with the 
objective—“‘international understanding on a 
small scale as an experiment”-. . . James F. 
Wilson, Breathedsville, Md., attacks our edi- 
torials as ‘a conglomeration of invective, 
double-talk and approbation of slander” .. . 
Jake Landes, a yeteran of Dublin, Pa., says 
“it is a pleasure to read one magazine devoted 
to the truth and to be able to obtain some 
unbiased information about the USSR.” 





Towards General Disarmament 


J pine hopes of the peoples of the world for a genuine and 
lasting peace received new impetus with the agreement 


on the principles of a general disarmament program which - 


was the outstanding achievement of the United Nations 
General Assembly Session at Lake Success. 

As at the Geneva Disarmament Conference and later at 
the League of Nations, the Soviet Union took the lead in 
urging effective disarmament measures. Now, as then, there 
were many who professed to see in this only a propaganda 
device. Now, as then, the answer is, what better place 
could there be for peace propaganda—in this case, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations called into being to 
insure a peaceful world. But the Soviet delegation clearly 
demonstrated its determination that peace propaganda shall 
have concrete and effective results. It was generally recognized 
that the prime factor insuring passage of the disarmament 
resolution was the willingness of the Soviet Union to make 
concessions at every point necessary to facilitate agreement. 

The road to agreement was not a smooth one. At the be- 
ginning, the question of disarmament got snarled up with 
the proposal for a census of United Nations troops in foreign 
countries, first raised by Mr. Gromyko in the Security Coun- 
cil last August as an entirely separate question. When the 
question of a census of United Nations troops in foreign 
countries came up for discussion in the Political and Security 
Committee, Mr. Molotov agreed at the outset to the condi- 
tion that had been made by Senator Austin of the American 
delegation that the survey also include troops in former enemy 
states. This conciliatory move was ignored by Senator Con- 
nally (whose gestures the other delegates sometimes find 
more amusing than his ideas) who followed it by a bitter at- 
tack on Soviet policy which Thomas J. Hamilton of the 
New York Times characterized as “a political blunder—if 
no worse.” 

.The British, startled by Molotov’s concessions, immedi- 
ately tried to tie up the question of a troop survey with that 
of general disarmament and the establishment of an inter- 
national police force. They subsequently attached a further 
condition of international inspection and verification. Molotov 
rejected the idea of combining the troop inventory with arms 
limitation as simply deferring the whole matter, since the 
latter involved long-term plans while the facts. regarding 
troops are readily available. 

The American delegation then insisted that home troops 
also be included in the survey. Mr. Molotov argued that 
this question properly belonged in the discussion of disarma- 
ment, but was willing to accept this proposal too, provided 
the survey of home troops also included a survey of arma- 
ments, since “men do not fight with empty hands.” When 
the proposal came up on the Assembly floor the British un- 
expectedly agreed to include all types of armaments in the 
home troops survey, and the Russians agreed to the pro- 
posal for inspection, if both home troops and armaments were 
included. Sir Hartley Shawcross hastily drew up a resolution 
embodying these ideas, referred to in the press as the “gentle- 
men’s agreement.” But this turn of events was not at all 
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to the liking of the United States, since jt would have 
obliged the disclosure of the number and location of our 
atom bombs by January | and virtually nullified the Baruch 
plan. So the British withdrew their’ resolution and the 
matter was dropped. 

When the question of disarmament subsequently came 
up separately in the Political and Security Commission, Mr. 
Molotov accepted the American proposal on armaments re- 
duction as the basis for discussion instead of his own original 
proposal. He again took the British and, Americans by sur- 
prise by agreeing to a system of international inspection and 
control which he had been presumed to oppose. He urged 
that in addition to expediting the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Security Council also expedite consideration 
of a draft convention for the prohibition of atomic weapons. 
He proposed that two commissions, one for disarmament 
and one for prohibiting the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes, be set up under Security Council supervision. 

In a brilliant exposition, Mr. Molotov then showed how 
utterly devoid of foundation has been the whole discussion 
of the veto in this connection. He made clear first that only 
the attainment of unanimity in the Security Council, and 
above all of its five permanent members, could guarantee 
the adoption of any decision to reduce armaments. Thus the 
right of veto must be operative until unanimity is reached 
and the decision taken on matters of the reduction of 
armaments, but once the decision is taken and the commis- 
sions for control set up, the commissions must act in accord- 
ance with the rules. The right of the veto could not be 
operative in relation to the actual work of the commissions, 
as its use would be a violation of Security Council decisions. 

Following Mr. Molotov’s-statement, there were not a few 
suggestions in the press that events were moving a little too 
rapidly for both Great Britain and the United States, who 
appeared not too eager for disarmament and might have 
preferred a delay and ‘a chance to blame Russia for it. As one 
wag put it: “The U.S.A. and Britain just won’t take yes for 
an answer from Russia.” 


A Historie Step 


BE that as it may, the Assembly in its final sessions took, 
by acclamation, the most important step the world has yet 


made on the road to peace. The disarmament resolution 
adopted called for an early general reduction of armaments 
and armed forces; the elimination of atomic bombs and 
other weapons of mass destruction through expediting the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission ‘and a_ special 
convention to be drawn by the Security Council; provided for 
the international control of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses; approved an inspection system within the framework 
of the Security Council and free from the veto in its opera 
tion; recommended progressive reduction of occupation forces 
in fagmer enemy territories, withdrawal of forces in other 
United Nations unless authorized by published treaty, and 
balanced réduction of all national armed forces. 

In his speech favoring this resolution, Secretary Byrnes 
sought to sidetrack final action on the troop census problem 
by giving figures on American troops now overseas, while 
Mr. Bevin confined himself to general figures on the reduc- 
tion ‘of Britain’s armed forces. But Mr. Molotov contended 
that the information could not be given fully and com 
prehensively in this way. Despite his and Mr. Gromykos 
strong final pleas for a troop census, the proposal was wvoted 
down, although at the last moment the USSR agreed to 1 
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clude a census of home troops .even without armaments. 
Britain is thus spared a full dress discussion of the 
presence of her troops in Greece, Palestine and elsewhere, and 






Poland, Romania and Bulgaria. In the end the pressure for 
action against sp was so great that in the final vote 
by the Assembly, Great Britain and the United States foted 




























the the United States a complete examination of the activities for a compromise resolution condemning the Franco regime, 
of our troops in China, and our globe-encircling military, arring it from participation in even the non-political func- 
ime naval and air bases. Nevertheless, Mr. Molotov, .as he }eft tions of the UN agencies and calling on all the United Na- 
Mr. New York, declared that the decision on general reduction tions to recall their ambassadors immediately from Spain. 
tee of armaments was “of paramount importance to all people, Even this mild resolution they had succeded in further water- 
inal both great and small.” : ing down by opposing a provision providing for appro- 
sur- priate action by the Security Council if a democratic gov- 
and General Assembly Decisions ernment is not in power in a reasonable time. 
ged NUMBER of other decisions of vital importance to The significant resolution recognizing India’s charges of 
i world security and the future happiness of mankind were si stan Py “A South = aa against the —— 
ons made at the meeting of the United Nations General Assembly. SOC «SENS Se ee. OO Che: eee, to capers tein 
While concessions were made all around we. wish it were next Assembly meeting on steps taken to rectify the situation, 
mie possible to attribute more of these decisions to the efforts of eee a by the United States and supported by the 
the United States delegation. The truth of the matter is re on ; 
how that the delegates of our country were more often recorded A pomtive:mep. was the wating of a resolution asking that 
siot on the side of reaction than on the side of progress. genocide, a ae of minor “iY a and ethnic 
only The question of decisive action against Franco Spain was ate hice practiced by the Nazis, be declared an_inter- 
and ore of the most important to come before the Assembly. The national crime. 
ntee United States stubbornly opposed taking any effective steps The Assembly succeeded eneag ep the long-delayed 
- the to get rid of Franco’s fascist regime, wishing merely to ad- = Trusteeship Council to “sume responsibility for some of 
-hed minister a mild rebuke to Franco and suggest to the Spanish ~— the formerly mandated territories and approved the eight 
: of people that they find a way to get rid of him (while we agreements covering former mandated territories suman 
mis continue to supply Franco with means to suppress any such by Great Britain, France, Belgium, Australia and New Zea- 
ord- attempt on their part). The Soviet-sypported resolution land. } 
t be favoring a complete diplomatic break with Spain and eco- The Soviet Union and India opposed approval of thé 
ions, nomic sanctions against her was defeated by Anglo-American _ agreements, charging that the charter was being violated by 
1s. opposition. Their fear lest such action set a precedent of in- clauses allowing military bases and armed forces beyond 
few tervention in the internal affairs of a nation was, hardly needs of local defense in these hitherto unarmed trust ter- 
» too consistent with their concern about election arrangements in ritories without Security Council sanction, and that charter 
who 
have The Soviet Big Three at the United Nations Assembly. Left to right: Soviet Ambassador ‘Nikolai Novikov, 
me Andrei Vyshinsky, Deputy’ Foreign Minister, and Viacheslav Molotov, Foreign Minister of the USSR 
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requirements for prior approval by “states directly concerned” 
had not been fulfilled because of fgilure to define these 
states. However, although the Soviet Union had held all 
five big powers were such states, it did not press apy demand 
for the veto. 

On the negative side must also be listed the amount of time 
wasted in discussing the veto, actually originally proposed by 
the United States, and supported by all five. members of* the 
Security Council who all went on record as opposing any 
change in their veto powers. The issue was raised chiefly 
as a gnethod of propaganda against the USSR, and a great 
deal of unnecessary friction was stirred up by the discussions, 
since it is generally conceded that the unanimity of the great 
powers, which is what the veto power really means, is es- 
sential to the very existence of the United Nations. Toward 
the end of the meeting the General Assembly adopted, by a 
vote of 36 to 6, against the firm opposition of the Soviet 
Union, a resolution urging the great powers to make every 
effort to keep from using the veto power to impede the Se- 
curity Council from making prompt decisions. The United 
States and Great Britain voted for the resolution, while France 
and China abstained. Andrei Vyshinsky charged that the 
United States and the United Kingdom “supported the 
game” of the smaller powers out of political expediency and 
charged that it was the warmongers who most hated the veto. 

On the negative side, too, must be chalked up the failure 
to accept the La Guardia plan for a relief fund to replace 
the UNRRA, now winding up its work, and the upholding 
of the American plan for unilateral relief measures which, 
as demonstrated by recent statements of Dean Acheson, Act- 
ing Secretary of State, means that the United States is definite- 
ly planning to make use of its food supplies as a_ political 
weapon, rather than to help in restoring war devastated 
countries and peoples. 


The Foreign Ministers Conference 


AN important phase of the peace-making has been ac- 
complished with the completion of the treaties with 
Italy, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria and Finland at the 


Foreign Ministers conference. The formal signing of the 
treaties will take place February 10 in Paris. In March the 
Foreign Ministers will meet again in Moscow to take up 
the German and Austrian treaties. 

The meeting broke up in an atmosphere of good-will, and 
with a sense of accomplishment, and a general acknowledg- 
ment of the contribution the Soviet Union had made to the 
settlement through its willingness to compromise. The prin- 
ciple of free navigation on the Danube was conceded by the 
Soviet Union, its detailed application to be worked out at a 
special conference; a compromise was found on the repara- 
tions question; agreement was reached to submit any dis- 
putes on interpretation of the treaties to the decisive arbitra- 
tion of a United Nations appointee; the Yugoslav-Italian 


frontier and the frontier between both those countries and 


Trieste was decided on; the Free Territory of Trieste was es- 
tablished and its constitution drafted. 

While undeniably the Soviet Union made special efforts 
at conciliation during the New York meetings, an examina- 
tion of the record gives no basis for the assumption that this 
indicates any sharp turn in Soviet policies. We have been 
seeing rather an intensification of the efforts to reach agree- 
ment which have characterized Soviet United Nations rela- 
tions from the beginning. 

This is brought home with special clarity on the question 


of Trieste, one of the most complex and thorny the Wetted 
Nations has had to face. In the beginning, the Soviet Union 
supported the claims of Yugoslavia to Trieste and the whole 
of Venezia Giulia as just, while the United States and Great 


- Britain wanted to give Trieste and a large part of Venezia 


Giulia to Italy. The Soviet delegates argued that while in 
Trieste the Italian population was slightly in the majority, 
Trieste was so bound up economically with its predominantly 
Slav hinterland, that a separation would be unwise; that 
Trieste was not essential to Italy as a port since it had plenty 
of others while Yugoslavia did not; that it was only just to 
give priority to the claims of Yugoslavia as a country which 
had contributed greatly to the Allied cause throughout the 
war over those of Italy which had fought on the side of 
Hitler. ° 

Beginning from these widely divergent points of view it 
was the Soviet Union that first showed readiness to com- 
promise. Soviet proposals that Trieste should be made an 
autonomous area under Yugoslav or joint Italian and Yugo- 
slav sovereignty were rejected, and at this point the United 
States and England wanted to turn the whole matter over 
to the twenty-one nation peace conference where they knew 
they could line up votes to defeat the USSR. 

The deadlock was broken by a French compromise pro- 
posing a division of Venezia Giulia setting the border about 
fifteen miles east of what the USSR had originally proposed 
for Yugoslavia, and giving Italy about two-thirds of Venezia 
Giulia, with Triéste and an adjoining area to be interna 
tonalized. While the Soviet Union accepted the idea of 
internationalization, Great Britain and the USA at first 
rejected it, finally agreeing on condition that the Statute of] 
Trieste be ‘drawn up at the pedte conference, and that the 
zone be under control of the Security Council, which the; 
USSR accepted. p 

Sharp differences arose at the peace conference over the 
writing of the Statute, England and the United States in- 
sisting that the Governor, appointed by the Security Council, 
hove the right to veto any legislation of the Popular Assembly 
elected by the people. “The Soviet Union objected to giving 
the Governor such dictatorial powers, proposing to limit his 
veto to matters concerning the application of the Statute, 
and to insure that Trieste would be governed by its own 
people. The Anglo-American bloc had its way. The Soviet 
Union wanted the zone demilitarized, Anglo-Americat 
troops, now present in Trieste, withdrawn thirty days after 
the Italian treaty goes into effect, and careful definition o 
what would constitute a state of emergency permitting they 
calling in of troops by the governor. The Anglo-American 
bloc rejected these suggestions. 

During the interim before the reopening of the Foreign 
Ministers conference in New York, direct negotiations weft 
initiated between the Yugoslav and Italian governments. This 
step was encouraged by the Soviet Union, as promising a 80 
lution more acceptable to the peoples directly concerned than 
the compromise solutions with which no one was whollf 
satisfied. But this too was blocked by Britain and the U.S 

The resumption of discussions of the Trieste Statute i 
New York found Foreign Minister Molotov arguing t 
control of the police force should be in the hands of the 
local government rather than of the Governor; and again urg 
ing further democratic guarantees for the people and 
removal of Anglo-American troops. Again it was Mr. Molote 
who did most of the yielding, and agreement was fin 


‘ reached on all outstanding points of the Statute. 
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At Madison Square Garden on De- 
cember 2, the Deputy Foreign Minister 
of the USSR and representative of the 
Soviet Union at the United Nations As- 
sembly was the honored guest at a great 
“Get Together with Russia” rally. We 
publish herewith, in part, the address 
he delivered on that occasion. 


y first words will be the words of 
M the most sincere and friendly greet- 
ings to the. American people on behalf 
of the Soviet people. I am glad to con- 
vey the greetings of the Soviet Union 
to you, the best representatives of the 
American people, who have gathered 


= 


Vyshinsky Speaks to the American People 


here today to reafirm the great sig- 
nificance of friendly relations between 
our countries in the interests of our 
peoples and the peoples of the whole 
world. 

, When we speak here of the friendly 
relations between the Russian people 
and the American people, this is no orna- 
mental phrase which means little and 
commits one to nothing. Here at this 
rally, organized by the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, each 
word must have a special significance, 
must express things as they are, without 
any falsity. Each word must be true 
and honest, sincere and pure. That is 


Andrei Vyshinsky (right) with Robert W. Kenny, Attorney General of California (left) and 
Rev. William Howard Melish, Chairman of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 


why I salute you tonight with such 
great joy and say to you, representatives 
of the great American people: Greetings, . 
dear friends! 

I am deeply gratified by all the warm 
feelings toward the Soviet people and 
the Soviet Umion which have been ex- 
pressed here tonight and which will 
assuredly evoke the most lively response 
from the whole Soviet people. 

The Soviet Union and the United 
States are two great countries, two 
mighty giants. They are divided by 
thousands of miles of water and land. 
But when the world was shaken by the 
horrors of the war, unleashed by Hitlerite 


-Germany in alliance with other fascist 


states in the west and militarist Japan 
in the east, the United States of America, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union stood 
together in solid ranks, rallied their great 
armies and rdised high the banners of 
struggle for national liberation. . . . 

In those unforgettable days Stalin said 
“Our struggle for the freedom of our 


‘country will merge with the struggle of 


the peoples of Europe and America for 
their independence, for democratic free- 
doms.” Stalin welcomed the United 
States’.declaration of its readiness to give 
aid to the Soviet Union and emphasized 
that that action “could only evoke a 
feeling of gratitude on the part of the 
Soviet people.” 

And now, at this meeting, in the heart 
of this great country, the great Ameri- 
can Republic, I ask you: Is it indeed 
possible to forget the sufferings and 
sacrifices borne by the people of the 
democratic countries? Among these not 
the least were the sacrifices of the Soviet 
people who gave everything they.-could 
that the cause of the peace-loving 
peoples, that the cause of democracy, 
should triumph over aggression and 
fascism. 

Seven - million dead, millions of 
wounded and disabled; 1700 shattered 
cities, most of them reduced to dust; 
70,000 demolished villages. Just think 
what those figures mean, my friends. 
For behind them stand human lives, the 
lives of women, widows, orphans—the 
millions who made the supreme sacrifice 
in order that democracy, progress and 
human, brotherly relations among all 
peoples might triumph in this world. 
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Over the rich fields of the Ukraine, | 


through the forests and meadows of 
friendly and joyous Byelo-Russia, across 
our immemorial Russian land, along our 
ancient rivers and over the Cossack 
steppes, the German hordes moved in 
search of “living space,? in quest of new 
slaves. 

They failed! And no such effort could 
ever succeed, whether launched by some 
new Hitler, or by any of those who ever 
might uniie their efforts for aggression 
against the workers’ and peasants’ 
Socialist State! 


Prophets of Evil 


At the very beginning of the war 
thefe were not a few people in Europe 
and America who were confident of the 
inevitable victory of Hitler’s Germany. 
I need only remind you of the speech 
made by Senator Wheeler in Buffalo in 
June, 1941, who stated “Nothing can 
destroy Hitler and all that he symbolizes, 
more quickly than the conclusion of 
peace.” Or the statement of the military 
commentator of the New York Times 
who on July 2, 1941, prophesied the 
“inevitable and swift defeat of Russia 
Ly Germany.” 

But it soon turned out that not only 
these but certain other equally sorry 
prophets miscalculated seriously, blinded 
by their hatred for the Soviet Union 
which prevented them from seeing the 
real state of things, and led them-to de- 
ceive themselves and others. We will not 
be wrong in saying that the defeat of Hit- 
ler Germany was not only a military de- 
feat, but a moral and political defeat over 
all the black forces of hatred against the 
Soviet Union. Yet it is no accident 
that having suffered this defeat, these 
gentlemen are still practicing their 
shameful trade, to the direct detriment 
of their own country and their own 
people, although they masquerade as 
the best of patriots. 

Another fact—on November 25th of 
this year the New York Herald Tribune 
under a big headline published an ad- 
vertisement reproducing an article en- 
titled RED FASCISM, first published 
by Mr. Hearst in 1935. In that article, 
written in his own inimitable manner, 
Hearst speaks of a proletarian Utopia, 
probably referring to a certain country 
in the East which has been robbing Mr. 
Hearst and his like of sleep for quite 
a long time. Mr. Hearst and his crew 
are not satisfied with that country. 

I would like to tell you-a literary anec- 
dote. There was once a great Russian 
writer named Schedrin, who mercilessly 
exposed the evils of the old Russian 
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feudal aristocratic society. In one of his 
stories ‘he described a governor of the 
old tsarist times. One day this governor 
read in a newspaper that there existed 
somewhere beyond the seas a certain 
country called the United States of 
America, a country with a different, a 
Republican form of government, with 
liberties and democratic rights. And he 
was disgusted. How could he stand 
the existence of a democratic country in 
the world? So he called his chancellor 
and asked him “‘My good man, do you 
know of a country called the United 
States of America?” When his sub- 
ordinate replied that there was indeed 
such a country, that it had a democratic 
order and that human freedoms existed 
there, the Governor said “Can’t that 
country be closed down?” The chan- 
cellor answered: “That is hardly pos- 
sible. The cquntry was discovered 
(opened up) four hundred years ago 
and it is rather late now.” Then the 
Governor said: “Young man, if this 
country was discovered by a certain man 
named Christopher Columbus, why 
can’t we just cover it up again? That 
would make things much quieter in the 
world.” To which his chancellor re- 
plied: “You are perfectly right, Excel- 
lency, but that doesn’t depend on you.” 

So, friends, we have Schedrin’s story 
in the new and modified New York 
version by Mr. Hearst. It would be 
funny if it were not so sad. Because 
false prophecies and those who make 
them are a danger to society and I 
should like to say here frankly—is it not 
time that a strait-jacket was used? 

There are indeed not a few clever 
and artful prophets of evil and each 
of them considers it his duty to do his 
share of harm, trying to undermine the 
very foundations of mutual confidence 
between peoples and to prevent the es- 
tablishment of friendly and cordial 
human relations between them. 

There is no doubt that all thetr efforts 
will prove vain and will end in failure, 
but that does not in my view exclude 
from the order of the day the task of 
counteracting such occurrences. Hygienic 
measures directed toward the removal 
of moral and political dirt are as neces- 
sary for the peaceful and ‘ happy 
existence of society as the struggle 
against contagious diseases. 

As for us, the Soviet people, we want 
only one thing—that the truth be told of 
cur country—nothing but the truth. I 
am confident that you also want this, 
and that this is demanded by the Ameri- 
can people. 

Many people do know the truth about 


" policy. 


the Soviet Union, the truth about our 
life, our work, our culture, the difficulties 
we are facing, and how we are forgin 
our happiness with our own hands in 
overcoming these difficulties, which are 
sufficiently serious if you bear in mind 
the war and all its heavy consequences. 

The Soviet: Union, they say, is hiding 
behind an iron curtain. That is a 
stupidity which was thought up by 
Goebbels and taken up by Churchill; | 
probably the laurels of Goebbels give 
him no rest. 

But truly, how could you hide from 
the rest of the world a country which, 
covers one sixth of the earth’s surface, a 
country of almost 200,000,000 people, 1 
country visited each year by. thousands 
and thousands of foreigners? In the 
Seviet Union there are about forty 
foreign missions from whom it would 
be difficult to hide anything even with 
dozens of iron curtains. As a matter of 


fact, what we are interested in is not 


having an iron curtain hide the truth 
about the Soviet Union from the rest of 
the world because the truth about us 
would not only not harm us, but would 
indeed be useful to us. 


Soviet. Foreign Policy 


A few words about Soviet foreign 
Our foreign policy is clear. It 
is based on the principle of peaceful and 
friendly relations with all countries, and 
states. Observe the work of the Soviet 
delegation at the General Assembly 
which is now meeting’ in New York. 
and you will understand very well what 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union is. 

I need only give one example: the 
proposal made by the head of our dele- 
gation, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Molotov, on the general reduction of 
armaments. It is no accident that 
this proposal was made by the country 
of workers and peasants, who more than 
anyone else pay heavy tribute in sweat 
and in blood to the terrors of war. 

I would like to quote a statement 
made by Generalissimo Stalin in 1927, 
almost twenty years ago, in an interview 
with an American labor delegation» 
which was then in the Soviet Union, | 
This statement represented a whole pro 
gram of foreign policy which no one. 
can express any better today. In -reply 
to one of the questions, Stalin said: 


I think that the existence of two op- 
posite systems, the capitalist system and the 
socialist system, does not exclude the pos 
sibility of such agreements. I think that 
such agreements are possible and expedi- 
ent in conditions of peaceful development. 
Exports and imports are the most suita 
ground for such agreemenis. We requite 


(Continued on page 31) 
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’ you want to know what Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s “iron curtain” is, I 
can tell you. It is a simple wooden bar- 
rier which a corporal in the Red Army 
raised to let my car pass through after he 
had examined my papers. Of course I 
had to get a permit to enter the Soviet 
occupation zone of Germany. But I also 
had to get permits to enter the other 
occupation zones. There were - similar 
barriers on the roads leading into all the 
four zones, but somehow Mr. Churchill 
and his followers have magnified only 
the Soviet one into the “iron curtain.” 
I spent a week touring the Soviet zone 
in my own car. I wentgwherever I liked 
and as I was wearing ordinary civilian 
clothes, no one asked me for my papers 
again. I would like to recommend to 
those of my brother journalists who 
usually begin their stories with “it is 
reported” that they make the trip to the 
Soviet’ zone and see for themselves. . 


Demoeratie Victory 


Once I had passed the wooden barrier 


(and/or “iron curtain”) I made some > 


astonishing discoveries. I found land re- 
forms of which there was no trace in the 
British, American or French zones. To 
my mind, the land reforms in the Soviet 
zone of Germany constitute one of the 
greatest victories yet won by democracy 
in that country throughout its long his- 
tory, a victory which gave me fresh 
hope after the depressing spectacle of the 
Ruhr with its, reborn industrial trusts 
and resurgent Nazis. 

Do you realize what this reform means 
to thousands of German peasants living 
in the Soviet zone? Would you like the 
figures? Thirty-four thousand Junkers 
owned 38 per cent of all arable land; 
2,800,000 peasant families possessed tiny 
holdings ranging from a hundred square 
yards to an acre in size, which together 
made up only 1.2 per cent of the total 


arable area; 800,000 peasant families pos- ‘ 


sessed from five to twelve acres each. 
Apart from the area actually under 
plough, huge stretches of territory were 
retained as hunting preserves for the 
privileged classes. 

The Junkers were one of the mainstays 
of the Nazi Party and provided the ofh- 
cer caste of the Wehrmacht. After the 
defeat of Germany, the Soviet authori- 
ties decided to accede to the demands of 
the German anti-fascist parties who were 
unanimously of the opinion that, if de- 
mocracy was to be introduced into Ger- 
many, the start would have to be made 
by giving land to the peasants. German 
families expatriated from Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia and other parts of eastern Eu- 


rope also had to be settled somewhere. 
The food situation was bad. Confiscation 
of the landed property of the war crim- 
inals, leading Nazis and Junkers, ‘there-/ 
fore solved all these problems at once. In 
September 1945, land reform was put 
into effect in accordance with a program 
drawn up by the Socialist and Commun- 
ist parties and approved by the Christian 
Socialists. The'job was complete in three 
months. 

Now let me take you to the Grand 
3allroom in the manor house of Baron 
von Hahn, one of the expropriated 
landowners of Mecklenburg. The walls 
are adorned with the trophies of the 
chase that one sees in all aristocratic 
homes of east Germany. 

“Distribution took place in October, 
1945,” they told me. “First we went to 
the church where the Pastor was waiting 
for us. Landless peasants came from all 
parts of the estate. There were also rep- 
resentatives of the Communist Party, the 
Socialist Party and the Christian Socialist 
Party. Land had been divided into small _ 
parcels varying from twelve to eighteen 
acres in accordance with the quality of 
the soil. These were listed and we drew 
lots for them. We then went in a body 
to plant boundary stakes. Animals and 
implements were then divided amongst 
those who had none of their own. We 
returned to the church and the Pastor 
blessed the new farms.” 


Dream Come True 


I asked one of the German peasants I 
met, a man about fifty, what he thought 
of it all. He told me he had left school 
at the age of eleven, had worked hard 
all his life and had always dreamed of 
owning land of his own. Baron von 
Hahn tad paid him 87 pfennigs a day 
in winter and 1.20 marks at harvest time. 
He lived in dire poverty and had no 
future before him. 

“The dream of my life has been real- 
ized,” he said. “I never expected to see 
twenty acres of my own except in 
my dreams.” 

This year he has his own wheat, but- 
ter, meat and poultry; for cereals that he 
has to deliver to the provincial authori- 
ties he will receive about 3,000 marks; 
this is ten times his annual prewar wages 
and is real value since prices in the Soviet 
zone have not been raised. 

One of the important things about the 
land reform is that land given to the 
peasants cannot be resold or divided, 
mortgaged or rented out. This prevents 
speculation and mortgages which so 
often lead to closure and dispossession. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Soviet Postwar Economic Policy 


The new Five-Year Plan, its goals and its 
role in the development of the USSR. 


ji on NEW Five-Year Plan adopted 
by the Supreme Soviet on March 
18th last, specifically endorses and reaf- 
firms the economic perspectives for the 
next generation laid down by a Com- 
munist Party Congress exactly seven 
years earlier. The program set forth in 
1939, as quoted by the new law, “laid 
down the lines for a gradual transition 
from socialism to communism and set 
before the peoples of the Soviet Union 
the aim of overtaking and outstripping 
the principal capitalist countries ecnomi- 
cally, i.e. with respect to the volume of 
industrial output per head of the popu- 
lation.” 

In the Soviet view, reconversion, re- 
construction and further expansion of 
the national economy, as conducted since 
the end of the war and projected in the 
current Five-Year Plan, are the immedi- 
ate steps toward the objectives outlined 
in the quotation above. 

According to the Marxist concept, the 
transition to communism requires a far 
higher standard of production than the 
phase of socialism already achieved, mak- 
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ing possible a far higher standard of 
living than the USSR has been able to 
attain hitherto. And, in the quotation 
from the current plan which we have 
already cited, this standard is equated, 
as a minimum, to the highest volume of 
industrial output per head of popula- 
tion yet attained under capitalism. This 
means, of course, the peak levels re- 
corded in the United States. 

The table on this page gives the com- 
parative figures on present Soviet pro- 
duction goals and United States wartime 
production levels (in metric tons). 

A comparison of what the current 
Five-Year Plan sets as its major fore- 
seeable goals with previous plans is 
indicative of the losses the USSR suf- 
fered in the war. Yor example, the pig 
iron figure was originally projected by 
Stalin in 1939 as sufficient to equal the 
U.S. all-time high of per capita pro- 
duction established in 1929. But the 
war increased American capacity greatly 
and brought about an absolute decline 
in Soviet production, due to the virtual- 
ly complete destruction, by the Germans, 
of the one-third of Soviet industry which 
lay in the zone they overran. Specifically, 
the Germans destroyed 31,850 enter- 
prises, which had given employment 
to about 4,000,000 workers. The So- 
viets succeeded in evacuating 1,300 
plants — the largest, best and most 


modern. (Their equipment required 800 
freight cars each to move, on the aver- 
age.) However, in basic.industry the loss 
of plants in occupied territory was vir- 
tually complete. You can’t move a coal 
mine, a blast furnace, an oil well or a 
Dnieper Dam. Since the distribution of 
natural resources and the industrial heri- 
tage from tsarist times placed the bulk 
of the heavy industries in the Ukraine, 
present levels of production make the 
1960-or-later goal seem ambitious indeed. 
USSR-wide pig iron output this year 
will be about 11,000,000 tons, and steel 
about 14,500,000, or less than a fifth of 
American capacity. Of 62 blast furnaces 
destroyed by the Germans, 19 had been 
put back into operation by July, 1946, 
two and one-half years after the liber- 
ation of the, last steel-making region. 
And these were only partly wrecked. 
Those which remain have to be rebuilt 
from the ground up, or nearly so. It is 
true that the rate of reconstruction far 
exceeds that ever ‘recorded elsewhere 
(i.e., in France after World War I or in 
Europe west of the Soviet borders to- 





USSR 1960 or later, USA 1944 
according to Stalin 
Pig Iron 50,000,000 
Steel 60,000,000 
Coal 500,000,000 


Oil 60,000,000 


55,000,000 6 
80,000,000 
616,000,000. 
206,000,000 (1945) 


———, 
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day). But it is equally true that the job to 
be done is staggering in its immensity. 

The new Five-Year Plan calls for the 
attainment of the prewar (1940) all-time 
high in Soviet production by 1948, indi- 
cating a setback of eight years. But by 
1950 output is to be at 48 per cent over 
the 1940 level. However, even the 1950 
goals, which it will require the utmost 
effort to attain; will only bring the 
USSR to two thirds of the output level 
which the USA had reached 37 years 
earlier, with a much smaller population. 
True, the USSR will most probably re- 
quire half that period, or less, there- 
after to close the gap. This is so be- 
cause of the planned nature of the 
development of Soviet economy and 
because of the vast natural resources 
that still remain untapped. 

The comparative figures on this page 
prove the correctness of Henry Wallace’s 
observation, in Soviet Asia Mission, 
that the Siberian countryside in 1944 re- 
sembled that which he knew in Iowa as a 
boy between 19Q0 and 1910. They indi- 
cate why the USSR is desirous of pur- 
chasing American machinery, transport 
equipment, and the like. Finally, they 
show that the Soviet Union is still in the 
stage of industrializing itself. The Rus- 
sians, of course, know this, and that is 
why the Fourth Five-Year Plan _pro- 
poses to continue the means and empha- 
ses which brought their industry in 1940 
to twelvefold its output in 1913, includ- 
ing a threefold to fourfold increase in the 
heaviest basic industries. (Actually these 
increases took place in only thirteen 
years from the beginning of ‘the Five- 
Year Plans in 1928.) First among these 
devices is, quoting the Plan, “to give 
priority to the restoration and develop- 
ment of heavy industry and_ railway 
transport, without which the rapid and 
eflective recovery and development of 
the entire national economy of the USSR 
would be impossible.” 

Soviet policy and practice has reversed 
the experience of all countries which 
Were industrialized by capitalism. Be- 
cause private ownership prevailed in 
these countries, the quantities of capital 
available to any individual or entrepre- 
neur were quite limited at the beginning 
of industrializaton. Therefore, capital 
flowed into industries requiring small 
investments—the “light” or consumer 
goods industries. Likewise, the rapid 
turnover and higher rate of profit in 
these fields served as a magnet. Heavy 
industry only underwent rapid develop- 
ment after surpluses built up in light in- 
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Coke . (Met. tons) 
Iron (Met. tons) 
Steel (Met. tons) 
Rolled Steel (Met. tons) 
Coal (Met. tons) 
Oil (Met. tons) 
Electric Energy (kwh) 
Locomotives , 


Freight Cars (2-axle units) 
Passenger Cars 
Autos, Trucks, Buses 
Calcium Soda 
Cement 

Sawn. lumber 

Cotton Cloth 

Leather shoes 

Soap 

Sugar 


(Met. tons) 
(Met. tons) 
(cu. met.) 
(meters) 


(Met. tons) 
(Met. tons) 


USSR 1950 Plan USA 1913 
30,000,000 45,252,000 
19,500,000 31,464,000 
25,400,000 31,803,000 
17,800,000 25,189,000 

250,000,000 516,600,000 
35,400,000 34,037,000 
82,000,000,000 22,500,000,000 
2,720 (with Canada) 5,332 
146,000 371,300 

2,600 2,779 

~ 500,000 485,000 
800,000 (1921) 870,500 
10,500,000 15,853,000 
39,000,000 74,285,000 
4,686,000,000 5,700,000,000 
240,000,000 (1914) 265,600,000 
870,000 700,000 
2,400,000 (with Cuba) 2,900,000 





dustry accumylated in banks in quan- 
tities large enough to finance coal mines 
and iron works and to make smaller 
rates of profit acceptable. In addition, 
once England paved the way, every 
other country had the benefit of foreign 
capital in loans and investments to aid 
in its industrialization.. These were not 
available to the USSR for political rea- 
sons. Nor would its policy permit the 
continuance of colonial exploitation of 
certain areas, as under the tsars, to accu- 
mulate capital. But the record demon- 
strates that the Soviets more than over- 
came these* handicaps by nationalizing 
the few existing large-scale industrial 
enterprises, heavy and light, from the 
outset, as well as transport, banking, 
shipping and foreign trade. This en- 
abled the cencentration of all profits 
in the government’s hands, providing 
sums large enough for the expansion 
of heavy industry. This provided the 














basis for the most rapid further ex-~ 
pansion and freed the country from 
dependence upon imports of machinery, 
fuel and metals, thus making it cap- 
able of defense in a modern war. 

When Hitler deprived the USSR of 
the Ukraine and isolated Leningrad at 
the end of 1941, he acquired a four to 
one superiority in coal, steel and other 
basic industries. The chief factor in over- 
coming this difference was the morale of 
the Soviet population in the army, and 
the factories and, in particular, the loyal 
support of the non-Russian peoples com- 
prising half of the population. This, in 
itself, was largely: the result of industrial- 
ization of the formerly colonial and semi- 
colonial areas and the large measure of 
economic autonomy in consumer goods 
industries. given these areas. The new 
Five-Year Plan therefore reiterates this 
policy in thesfollowing’ terms: 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Russians are 
VITAMIN CONSCIOUS 


American scientist visits a vitamin farm where 
wild plants. form the basis of a new industry 


o-— our recent visit to Moscow we 
were struck by the fact that during 
the intermission of eleven years, namely 
since our last visit to the Soviet Union in 
1935, the Soviet people have become 
highly vitamin-conscious. 
he foreign visitor, strolling in the 

evening through the streets of Moscow' 
will be impressed by the fact that one 
of the few large illuminated signs deco- 
rating that city is’ devoted to an appeal 
to Soviet citizens to eat more vitamins. 
One would be tempted to make a com- 
parison with Broadway were it not for 
the fact that few other large-scale il- 
luminations are in evidence. Among the 
“commercial” advertisements in the 
Moscow press, great emphasis is laid 
upon the need for vitamins in the diet. 

A trolley or automobile trip through 
Moscow will convince the visitor that 
the people take full notice of these rec- 
ommendations. A number of _ stores 
devoted exclusively to the sale of vitamin 
products are found in various sections of 
the city. It is not to the drug store or to 
the food store but to the “vitamin store” 
that the Muscovite goes to obtain these 
essential diet supplements. It was natural, 
therefore, for a visiting biologist to 
become interested in the sources of 
vitamins and in their mode of 
manufacture. 


these 


Fruit Regions Cut Off 


As a result of the extensive destruction 
of the transportation system in the Soviet 
Union during the recent World War, the 
centers of population, notably Moscow 
and Leningrad, were cut off from the 
fruit-producing regions of the Ukraine, 
Crimea and Transcaucasia. Central Asia 
was too far and communications were 
difficult. It became of the greatest neces- 
sity for the upkeep of the health of the 
population of these cities to undertake 
immediate production, on as large a 
scale as possible, of the most essential 
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vitamins. This was true especially of 
those vitamins which, are commonly 
supplied by a diet of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The chemical industry was not in any 
position to undertake the synthesis of a 
variety of new chemicals which would 
be required to produce these vitamins 
synthetically. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to make a search whether natural 
materials, notably plants and plant pro- 
ducts, contain these vitamins in sufficient 
concentration to make possible their ex- 
traction and concentration. 


Scientists Tackle Job 


A group of scientists, comprising bot- 
anists, horticulturists, and + biochemists 
were called together and entrusted with 
this important job. They immediately 
undertook the survey of the occurrence 
of various vitamins in wild and in cul- 
tivated plants. Particular attention was 
paid to the occurrence of ascorbic acid 
or vitamin C. These investigations led 
to the development of a new industry 
which ‘logically found its place in the 
Ministry of Food. A special division 
under the title of Soyuzvitaminprom, 
which means the All-Union Vitamin In- 
dustry, was organized. One of the im- 
portant plants manufacturing the vit- 
amins is the Shchelkovsky Vitamini 
Zavod. 

These vitamins are produced as pills 
in rather pretty plastic or tin boxes indi- 
cating the vitamin content of each pill. 
The B, vitamin is said to contain | milli- 
gram of the essential vitamin in each 
pill. Each pill of ‘vitamin C contains 50 
mg or a total of 375 units; the leaflet 
found in each box states that “vitantin C 
helps to increase the resistance of the 





SELMAN WAKSMAN is Professor of 
Microbiology, at Rutgers University and 
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human body to infections; it is essential 
in the treatment and prophylaxis of 
scurvy; it is helpful when one is fa- 
tigued and does not feel well; it is 
favorable in the treatment of various 
infections (tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
colds, etc.).” Although one may ques- 


tion the full justification of the last 


claim, namely the effectiveness of this 
vitamin in various infectious diseases, 
there is no doubt of its. general impor- 
tance for the conservation ‘of human 
health. 

In order to provide a large quantity 
of the vitamin required by the Soviet 
people living in large cities or areas 
lacking fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
vitamin commission first undertook a 
survey of the occurrence and abundance 
of this vitamin in the numerous wild 
and «cultivated: plants growing in the 
Soviet Union. A laboratory was estab- 
lished for the purpose of analyzing the 
vitamin content of these plants and to 
develop methods for the isolation and 
concentration of vitamins. 


Set Up Vitamin Farm 


For this purpose, a large farm of 
about 1,000 acres, located about fifteen 
miles from Moscow, was selected. A 
large part of the land on the farm was 
devoted to the cultivation of various 
vitamin-containing plants. One of the 
buildings was converted into a tempo 
rary laboratory. This laboratory, although 
less than three years old, now houses 
several departments, one of which 1s 


’ concerned with the selection and breed- 


ing of the essential vitamin-containing 
plants and another dedicates itself to 
the analysis of the plants for vitamins and 
to the isolation and concentration ol 
these vitamins. About 500 workers and 
twenty scientists now comprise the farm 
staff. 

It was soon established that the fruits 
of the wild rose (used in this. country 
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largely for ornamental purposes) and the 
black currant offered excellent sources 
of vitamin C, in addition, of course, to 
the citrus fruits. Numerous specimens 
representing some fifty varieties of the 
wild rose, bearing large fruit or small 
fruit, round fruit or oblong fuit, were 
collected from all corners of the Soviet 
Union and grown on the experimental 
farm under standard conditions of cul- 
ture. The more promising varieties were 
selected and bred in order to obtain 
forms which yielded increasing concen- 
trations of the vitamin. The results of 
these investigations were truly remark- 
able. The fruit of some of the varieties 
(rose hips) that were thus selected gave 
a phenomenal yield of nearly twenty- 
three per cent of the vitamin. 


A New Industry 


Similar selections were made of many 
new varieties of the black currant with 


increasing yields of the essential vitamin. : 


The experimental, farm began to grow 
large numbers of seedlings of the more 
promising plants. These seedling plants 
were supplied—as many as 100,000 
plants a year—at a fixed price to the 
specialized agricultural districts through- 
out the country which devoted them- 
selves to the cultivation of vitamin-pro- 
ducing plants. And these were supplied 
to the factories for the manufacture of 
the vitamins. Soon the experimental 
farm was selling enough seedlings to 
cover the major part of its running ex- 
penses. 

The basis for the selection of these new 
plant varieties for the production of vit- 
amin C was scientifically sound. Labor- 
atory investigations brought out the -fact 


that ascorbic acid is subject to various en- . 


zymatic reactions in the plant tissues, 
namely the activities of the enzyme as- 
corbicoxidase, as well as polyphenolase 
and peroxidase. There was also found 


in the plants another enzyme, designated 


as ascorbicreducase, which was capable 
of catalyzing the reduction of the oxi- 
dized form of ascorbic acid. As a result 
of these studies the conclusion was 
reached that ascorbic: acid plays an im- 
portant part in the respiratory processes 
of various plant tissues. Certain plants 
are lacking enzymes which can oxidize 
ascorbic acid and the latter cannot func- 
tion, therefore, as a carrier of hydrogen. 
The wild rose, the black currant and 
citrus fruits do not contain the ascorbic 
acid oxidase. Because of this, these are 
the plants in which ascorbic acid ac- 
cumulates. However, those plants which 
contain the particular oxidase must be 
treated in such a manner as to destroy 
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, 
the oxidase, which would otherwise 
destroy the vitamin. 

There, is thus close coordination be- 
tween scientific investigations, carried 
out in the Laboratory for Vitamin Re- 
search in the Institute of Biochemistry 
of the Academy of Sciences, under the 
supervision of Dr. V. N. Bukin, and the 
practical applied experiments carried out 
directly in the fields and laboratories of 
the Vitamin Experimental Farm. 


A Visit to the Farm 


A visit to this Vitamin Experimental 
Farm proved to be of the utmost inter- 


est. We were met there by the director 


and his scientific staff of men and 
women (about equally divided), includ- 
ing the investigators, namely geneticists, 
horticulturists and chemists, as well as 
the office workers and field supervisors. 
We visited the laboratories where the 
methods of investigation were demon- 
strated to us. The enthusiasm of the 
group more than made up for the poor 
condition of the laboratories, especially 
the limited equipment. The discussions 
were accompanied by a number of prac- 
tical illustrattons, charts and chemical 
demonstrations, not the least pleasant 
part of which was the tasting of the nu- 
merous varieties of black currants de- 
veloped on this farm. We then proceeded 
to the experimental fields to examine the 
actual large-scale practical experiments. 
Fortunately, the growing crop was at its 


- best and the plants were loaded with 


ripe and juicy berries. Needless to say 
we did full justice to*the many varieties 
of the black currant. Since the plants 


Visiting Ameri- 
cans taste the 
vitamin - rich 
black currants 
raised on the 
new industry's 
special farm 


. 


were being bred not only for vitamin 
content, but also for flavor and sugar 
content, the large luscious berries ranged 
greatly in taste. The geneticists, largely 
women, took great pride in pointing out 
several new varieties which have recently 
been developed on this farm. 

The numerous varieties of the wild 
rose could only be admired, however, 
not tasted. The berries were either large 
or small, round or oblong forms, of vari- 
ous shades of red and orange. The 
branches were either covered with the 
characteristic spines or smooth. We were 
particularly impressed by the enthusiasm 
of the plant breeders, who knew the 
family background of every plant and 


‘could tell its past history, its present 


properties and its future potentialities. 
As the mid-August sun illuminated the 
steeples of Moscow, seen in the distance 
over the flat and fertile acres of this 


.farm, the plants brought together from 


the far away Eastern Asia and Southern 
Caucasus bore witness to the energy of 
these people, their resourcefulness and 
their ability to overcome difficulties no 
matter how severe. 


Only Berry Wine Lacking 


After an extensive examination of 
several plantations, we returned to the 
laboratory building where a repast was 
awaiting the visiting scientists. The be- 
loved black currants were fully in evi- 
dence. They decorated the walls and the 
tables. They formed a constituent part 
of several of the dishes served to the 
group, in the form of cakes, jams arid 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HE question of the nature of Soviet 

demecracy and its relation to the 
future of mankind is no longer confined 
to what happens within the borders of 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet peoples 
are now engaged in more than “building 
socialism in one country.” Their share 
in the winning of the war against 
fascism has brought to them a similarly 
responsible position in the effort to lay 
the foundations of a united and peace- 
ful world. In that endeavor they are 
faced with the necessity of finding a 
working agreement with the people of 
the United States, as the leader of the 
capitalist democracies, concerning forms 
of government and economic policies in 


the occupied countries and the areas to 


be put under United Nations control. 

For this new situation the assertion 
that different ideologies and institutions 
can, and must, live side by side in the 
same world, is not adequate. This thesis, 
first advanced by Stalin and Litvinov 
fifteen years ago, shaped our wartime 
diplomacy until we got the atomic bomb. 
It is made concrete in the proposal for 
fair competition in productive efficiency 
and social benefits between the economic 
systems of the U.S. and the USSR re- 
cently outlined by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America in its 
Plan for Peace with Russia. In his 
speech of October 29, Molotov joined the 
thesis of peaceful competition to the col- 
laboration now required. He presented 
the invitation of the Soviet Union to the 
rest of the world, and the United States 
in particular, to engage in peaceful com- 
petition between the capitalist and social- 
ist systems under conditions which will 
permit ever closer economic and political 
cooperation. This is in effect a proposal 
to consciously control the course of 
social advance by using the democratic 
methods of example and persuasion in- 
stead of drifting into war. 

Ever since the Lenin-Stalin policy of 
building socialism in one country won 
out over the Trotsky policy of the con- 
tinuing revolution, the Soviet people 
have been used to thinking of their rela- 
tionship to the other democratic nations 
in terms of this possibility of peace. Soon 
after their revolution they were told by 
Lenin that to succeed in building. a 
socialist society they had to achieve a 


higher production than capitalist econ-, 


omy could provide. From the beginning 
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THE TEST OF 
DEMOCRACY 


In his third article, Dr. Ward examines 
the underlying identities between Amer- 
ican and Soviet forms of democracy 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


of Soviet economic planning the slogan 
has been “To overtake and surpass the 
most advanced industrial nations, and 
particularly the United States.” On No- 


vember 1, Pravda, calling for consider- - 


able improvement in the application of 
science to industry and in industrial 
techniques, said: “It is in these fields 
above all that the competition between 
socialism and capitalism will be decided 
in the forthcoming historical epoch:” 

Today the possibility of beneficial com- 
petition between capitalist and _ socialist 
democracy depends upon agreement in 
the development of democratic govern- 
ment and economy in Germany, Eastern 
Europe, the Middle East, Asia, Africa. 
This in turn depends upon whether it 
is the democratic or imperialist elements 
in our capitalist democracy which are 
now to be developed. So far the various 
gatherings of the United Nations and 
the Foreign Ministers have produced 
more charges and counter-charges of 
anti-democratic actions and _ proposals 
than agreement on the next steps in 
democratic advance. This leads our repre- 
sentatives and correspondents to accen- 
tuate the differences between Soviet and 
American demecracy without any recog- 
nition of the underlying identities which 
contain the possibilities of agreement. 
Thus the London correspondent of the 
Nation concludes his summary analysis 
of the Paris Peace Conference by saying: 
“The clash between the American con- 
ception of the future of democracy— 
endorsed it would seem by the British 
Labor government — and the Russian 
conception, cannot be smoothed over by 
phrases. It is real, and it. seems likely 
to bedevil Europe.” 

What our correspondents do not say, 
what our representatives have not 
acknowledged, what few of them have 


had any opportunity to know, is that 
underneath all the surface differences be. 
tween American and Soviet democracy 
there lies the same basic fact. This fact 
is that the Soviet system is based on the 
fundamental principl¢s to which we, and 
all democratic nations, have ‘given alle. 
giance. It is a grave defect in our appat- 
atus for handling the present destiny- 
shaping negotiations that this fact is so 
little known among those who represent 
us, those who send us the news or give 
us their interpretations of it. The reac- 
tions of too many of them to the new 
situations with which~they are dealing 
are conditioned by the propaganda 
which for years has told them the absurd 
fiction that the Soviet Union is held 
together by repression and concentration 
camps and is by nature a police state. 
In his comment on the recent election 
in Berlin, the correspondent of one of 
our broadcasting networks quoted a Red 
Army major as saying: “It is not easy to 
believe in, and work for, our Soviet 
democracy—its freedom, equality and 
socialism. It takes patience, passion and 
hard fighting.” Freedom and equality! 
These are the basic principles of our 
Declaration of Independence. “All men 
born free and equal.” Equal in what 
respect? Certainly not in capacities. But 
all are “endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, particularly the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit ot 
happiness.” And the purpose of all demo- 
cratic institutions is to secure these rights 
equally to all the population. Their test 
is the degree to which they do this. Not 
whether they do it perfectly. But whether 
they are always, as an old religious 
phrase puts it, “going on to perfection; 
always struggling to overcome the ant 
democratic tendencies which are inherent 
in human nature and make their appeal 
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ance in all the forms of human society. 

Concerning the democratic nature of 
the Soviet goal there can be no mistake. 
Neither leaders nor people in the Soviet 
Union spend time drawing, blueprints of 
Utopia. But they all know the outline 
map of that future stage of communist 
society to which they expect their social- 
ism to lead them. Ask high school 
students what that will be like and they 
say: “We cannot tell in detail. What we 
know is that one day production will be 
so abundant that all will be free to de- 
velop whatever capacities are within 
them.” Freedom and equality again, 
both in terms of the unfolding of per- 
sonality. 

The French revolution added to the 
basic principles of democracy. The tri- 
color blazoned to the world the famous 
trilogy “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” 
Today when the Red Army soldier takes 
his oath to his country he swears alle- 
giance also to the liberty and brother- 
hood of nations. That term brotherhood 
is seldom used. The Soviet people are 
wary of the illusions to which abstrac- 
tions based on sentiment often lead. 
They prefer another term, borrowed 
from the world-wide labor movement. 
It was used at the Lenin Memorial meet- 
ing in Moscow last January by Georgi 
Alexandrov.. Recounting the story of 
Soviet democratic progress he stressed 
heavily the- liberation of the colonial 
peoples of the Tsarist regime, and said: 
“The Soviet government, for the first 
time in history, succeeded in creating 
sincere friendship and fraternal solidarity 
among all the peoples inhabiting the 
Soviet Union.” The assertion is that 
these peoples have been given freedom 
and equal rights with the Russians and 
the result has been “fraternal solidarity.” 
This claim is conceded by all, including 
hostile critics, who have examined the 
facts, 

Alexandrov also laid down the gen- 
eral principle that “the test of any 
democracy is in the actual results of its 
influence upon society, upon the solution 
of the principal social problems arising 
init... .” Unfolding this theme further, 
another apuahes on the same occasion, 
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ection; 


I. Smirnov, said: “Soviet democracy is 
active; it is not confined to the proclama- 
tion of equality and liberty, but arouses 
the masses of the people to the conscjous 
building of a new way of life. It was 
out of these principles that, Lenin built 
up the Soviet state. By steadfastly putting 
into practice the fundamentals of Soviet 
democracy the Soviet state grew and 
became stronger.” Those representatives 
of ours whose response to Stalin’s recent 
declarations of the Soviet desire to avoid 
war and to cooperate to that end was 
“We would like to see deeds as well as 
words,” evidently did not know that in 
Soviet thinking and conduct, theory and 
practice, principles and their concrete 
realization, are indivisible. In a few days 
they received proposals for disarmament 
which demonstrate this fact and also 
test the capacity of our form of democ- 
racy to join in working out a solution 
for one of the “principal social problems 
arising in” our society. 

In this undertaking, and in the other 
joint enterprises of the United Nations 
required by worldwide needs, the dif- 
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PEOPLE vs PRESS re USSR 


The bias of the American press in pre- 
senting the USSR is known to. most of the 
reading public, according to a recent poll 
of the National Opinion Research Council 
of the University of Denver. 

Asked: “Do you think the newspapers 
you read generally make Russia look better 
or worse than she really is?” 42 per cent 
answered “Worse.” Only 17 per cent an- 
swered “Better,” and only 21 per cent sug- 
geste that a fair picture was presented. 
Remaining 20 per cent said “I don’t know.” 

Of those who think the newspapers make 
Russia look worse than she is, only 14 per 
cent think disagreements between the 
USSR and the USA serious enough to con- 
sider going to war about. But of those who 
think the press makes Russia look better, 
29 per cent—twice as many—think dis- 
agreements between the two countries are 
that serious. 

Another poll revealed that 87 per cent 
of the people of the USA believe the two 
countries would never go to war if their 
people had the final say. Furthermore, 21 
per cent could not name a single cause of 
disagreement; most of the remaining 79 
per cent answered in gener‘al terms—“fear,” 
“distrust,” “power,” “lands.” Seventy-three 
per cent of the people do not think the 
disagreements serious enough to consider 
going to war. 


ARE NEWSPAPERS BIASED ON THE SOVIET UNION! PUBLIC DIVIDED ON ANSWERS 


QUESTION: “Do you think the newspapers you read gen- 
erally make Russia better or worse than bn really i?" 
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fering experiences of the United States 
and the Soviet Union in making con- 
crete the basic democratic principles, can 
progressively supplement each other. By 
historic circumstance we have put more 
emphasis upon freedom than on equality. 
The Soviet peoples, starting from an- 
other background in another period of 
history, have sought first equality, be- 
lieving that was the road to the fullest 
freedom. Consequently joint action to 
aid democratic advance in other lands 
should help the world toward that union 
of freedom and equality which produces 
“fraternal solidarity” within and between 
nations. 

The ground for this cooperation would 
at once be enlarged if we would recog- 
nize that the Soviet leaders regard 
democracy as a developing process in 
history, expressing itself in differing insti- 
tutions at different stages of its develop- 
ment, and that the Soviet peoples have 
been taught to so understand it. In his 
Lenin Memorial speech Smirnev pointed 
out that Lenin had a detailed knowledge 
of the theory and practice of the demo- 
cratic states of the entire world. In one 
of his first books (1897) Lenin main- 
tained the thesis that a consistent socialist 
should be a consistent democrat. He held 
that a parliamentary democratic republic 
was a big forward step in the develop- 
ment of human society, the best form of 
state for the workers under capitalism. 
He declared that democratic forms of 
government “are an indispensable con- 
dition for the defense of the rights of 
the people against the dark forces of 
reaction, obscurantism and _ plutocracy.” 

Their experiences in working out 
democracy as a continuously developing 
process in history have led to changes in 
the attitude of Soviet leaders and peoples 
to other nations. They have come to 
realize, especially from the results of try- 
ing to speed. up the collectivization of 
agriculture by substituting coercion for 
the original policy of example and per- 
suasion, that the pace of social advance 
cannot be forced beyond the desires and 
capacities of the people. For internal 
affairs this was set forth in Stalin’s 


(Continued on page 33) 
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SOVIET LABOR LAWS 


Who makes them ? 


je tremendous task of administering 
Soviet industry is headed up by the 
Council of Ministers of the central gov- 
ernment. A minister is in charge of each 
industrial group. Trades and industries 


under the supervision of the constituent 
- Republics are similarly under the direc- ° 


tion of the appropriate minister of the 
Republic. 

Each ministry appoints the directors 
and other leading personnel for the fac- 
tories and other enterprises under its 
jurisdiction. The factory director, like the 
workers themselves; is a salaried em- 
ployee of the state. Neither he nor any- 
one else makes a profit out of the enter- 
prise with which he is associated, but 
receives a stipulated salary which, like 
that of the workers, may be augmented 
by bonuses for production and efficiency. 


Factory Director’s Role 


During my stay in the Soviet Union 
1 had occasion to visit a considerable 
number of factories fand to meet and 
talk with their directors. I found most 
of them to be men and women in their 
middle forties, highly trained, intelli- 
gent and vigorous, obviously on top of 
their jobs and fully familiar with all the 
details of the operation of their plants. 
Taken as a group, I have never met a 
more impressive lot of executives any- 
where. When I got them to talk about 
themselves, I found almost invariably 
that they had started life as unskilled 
workers, often in the very same factory 
which they are now directing. They 
advanced to more highly skilled jobs by 
taking advantage of the training pro- 
gram in their factory and, having proved 
their worth, were sent to technical in- 
stitutes for advanced training. They then 
returned to their industry in a_ super- 
visory or technical capacity and worked 
their way up to their present leading 
positions. 

D. K. Loskatov, director of the great 
Molotov Automobile , Plant in Gorky, 
started life as a peasant, was sent to 
‘the Leningrad tecgnical institute and 
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Who enforces them? 


Are strikes illegal ? 


New light ona little- 
known aspect of 
Soviet trade unions 


by 
JOHN J. ABT 


worked first as an automotive engineer. 
Dina Sherlina, the woman director of 
Clothing Factory No. 16 in Moscow 
started out as a garment worker. Because 
she showed promise, she was sent to a 


technical institute to study engineering 


and after graduation became the chief 
engineer and later the director of her 
factory. 

The Soviet factory director has final 
authority over all matters. dealing exclu- 
sively with production, subject only to 
supervision by the ministry in charge. 
However, decisions involving wages, 
hours and’ working conditions can be 
made only after consultation and in co- 
operation with the trade union organiza- 
tion in the plant. Some of these questions 
are the subject of collective bargaining, 
while others are governed by law. 

The Soviet Union has a more detailed 
and comprehensive system of labor legis- 
lation than any other country. The 
Soviet labor code covers many matters 
that in the United States are the. subject 
of collective bargaining. Hours of work, 
overtime rates, and restrictions upon 
woman and child labor, as well as pro- 
visions for paid vacations and holidays, 
rules for the temporary transfer of 
workers to other job classifications, pay 
for waiting time, and many other work- 
ing conditions are all governed by law. 
Highly detailed safety and sanitation 
regulations are specified for each in- 





JoHN J. ABT is general counsel of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, the CIO Political Action Committee. 
and NC-PAC. Together with other CIO del- 
egates, he visited the Soviet Union last year. 


dustry, with the requirement that man- 
agement provide and pay for all safety 
clothing and equipment. 

I asked the chairman of the Steel 
Workers Union for the Central Region 
whether the trade unions felt that this 
highly detailed code of labor law was 
more satisfactory than leaving many of 
the matters with which it deals to in- 


clusion in a collective bargaining agree- 


ment. 

He replied that in earlier years, many 
conditions now covered by law were 
included in collective agreements. How- 
ever, because the trade unions have so 
large a part in proposing and formulat- 
ing labor law, they found two advan- 
tages in establishing standards in this 
way rather than by contract. In the first 
place, he said, every demand made upon 
management becomes a Subject for bar- 
gaining, so that the final agreement 
usually represents a compromise upon 


‘something less than the workers’ full 


demand. The Soviet experience has been 
that the unions can get more from their 
government, by way of a Jaw, than they 
can from plant management by way of 
a contract. 


Law versus Contract 


Moreover, he pointed out, violations 
of a collective agreement onl¥ give rise 
to a grievance, enforceable through regu- 
lar collective bargaining channels. A 
violation of the labor law, on the other 
hand, is punishable as a ¢riminal offense. 
Therefore the law commands stricter a¢- 
herence by management than does a’ 
mere agreement. 

Labor laws applicable to a particulat 
industry are issued by the ministry iM 
charge of that industry. Laws of genefal 
application, like those dealing with hours 
of work and overtime pay, are promuk 
gated by the Council of Ministers. 

The trade unions have the right a 
all times to propose new or amended 
laws to the ministers, a right of which 
they constantly avail themselves. On the 
other hand, laws proposed on the initia 
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le 
tive of the ministers cannot become 
eflective until after submission to. and 
full consultation with the trade unions 
concerned. We were informed that in no 


case have labor laws been enacted with- - 


out full agreement between the trade 
unions and the government. 

Not only do the trade unions have» a 
large hand in writing labor laws; they 
have full power to enforce theri. The 
government has designated them as its 
agent for that purpose, and every trade 
union is organized to exercise this im- 
portant function. As was noted in a 
previous article, each trade union group 
of twenty elects its labor protection dele- 
gate. It is his duty to report violations 
and assist in enforcing the labor laws 
with respect to his group. Every depart- 
mental and factory organization has a 
labor protection committee with similar 
functions. Every national union, as well 
as the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, has. a full time labor pro- 
tection department. In addition, the 
unions employ a considerable staff of 
full time inspectors. One inspector is 
assigned to each factory employing 3,000 
or more workers, while regional in- 
spectors cover the smaller plants in their 
area. It is their duty to inspect all fac- 
tories and other enterprises,* meet with 
the workers, and investigate and handle 


A welder at work at the Urals Heavy Machinery Plant. 
wearing is prescribed by the Soviet labor laws which the trade unions have the power to enforce 


violations. Every person employed in a 
supervisory capacity, from foreman to 
factory director, is required to make 
periodic reports to trade union meetings 
on his compliance with the labor laws 
and submit to criticism of the conditions 
in his department or plant. 


The Right to Strike 


In the event that a violation of the 
labor laws is found by the inspector, he 
reports it to management.-If the viola- 
tion is not immediately ‘cured, the in- 
spector has the right to impose a fine 
up to.500 rubles on the representative 
of management responsible. If the fine 
is not paid it can be collected in a court 
action. Moreover, representatives of man- 
agement guilty of violations forfeit the 
production bonuses which they would 
otherwise receive, and which in many 
cases account for a substantial part of 
their salaries. In the event that the viola- 
tion is so serious that a 500 ruble fine is 
inadequate, the inspector, acting for the 
trade union, can start a court proceed- 
ing for the imposivion of a larger fine. 

In addition to these remedies for the 
enforcement of the labor laws, the union 
also has the right to call a work stop- 
page, if necessary, to secure compliance 
by management. Many _ uninformed 
people as well as others who should 


know better but are less interested in 
the truth than in slandering the Soviet 
trade unions, assert and constantly re- 
peat the falsehood. that strikes are pro- 
hibited by Soviet law. The fact is that 
not only are strikes not illegal but Soviet 
law specifically authorizes the trade 
unions to direct a cessation of work as 
one means of enforcing compliance with 
legislation for the protection of the 
workers. 

Although | this conferred 
upon the trade unions its exercise is 
very rare. This is true for a number of 
reasons. 


power is 


In the first place, private profit has 
been abolished under the Soviet system. 
there are not—as under our 
system—any private owners or stock- 
holders upon whom the loss of profits 
resulting from strike actin exerts a 
powerful pressure to accede to the work- 
ers’ demands. On the contrary, since the 
full fruits of Soviet production inure 
to the benefit of all the people, there is 
a complete identity of interest between 
management and labor in maintaining 
maximum and uninterrupted production. 
By the same token, the absence of private 
profit removes management’s principal 
incentive for resisting labor’s legitimate 


Hence, 
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BUILDING THE BUILDERS 


by SERGEI KOURNAKO 


NY visitor to Russia is struck by 
one outstanding fact: the march 
to the goals of the year 1950 is on. ‘Vhe 
Plan’s the thing, and make no mistake 
about it. 
When I read the details of the Plan, 
I was amazed at tlie scope and magni- 
tude of the task which it presented. 
Steel's 18,000{000 tons of 1940 are to 
increase to 25,006,000 tons by 1950; 
pig-iron’s 15,000,000 tons are to be 
raised to 19,500,000; coal is to be in- 
creased from 166,000,000 tons to 250,- 
000,000; oil—from 31,000,000 to 35,- 
400,000 tons. Beyond this, there is a 
plan to make these figures 60,000,000, 
50,000,000, 500,000,000 and 60,000,- 
000 by 1960. Approximately twelve 
times the production of Russia in 1913! 
However, the goals of the New, Plan, 
high as they would be even under nor- 
mal conditions, must be considered 
against the background of the devasta- 
tion wrought in Russia by the war. 
The Russians lost close to seven million 
lives. Six million buildings have been 
destroyed, almost 32,000 — factories, 
shops and other industrial establish- 
ment were demolished. 
Thus, the new Five-Year Plan must 





restore while it creates. Any school child 
knows that the Soviet Union, with 
its more than eight million square miles 
of territory, possesses the full makings 
of an abundant life for all. The only 
“bottleneck” is manpower, especially 


- trained manpower. 


Among the 25,000 words of the law 
embodying the Ncw Plan, | found this 
sober paragraph: 

“... to widen the training of quali- 
fied cadres of mass professions ... 
in order to insure during the five-year 
period the technical training of 7,700,- 


Right: Students of 
a Trade School per- 
form the hopak at 
one of their amateur 
competitive concerts 


Below: Victor Naba- 
tov, 15, receives in- 
struction at the drill 
press at T. S. No. 2. 
Foreman Khrenov, a 
veteran, is instructor 


000 new workers and the raising , 
the qualifications of another. 13,90) 
000.” 

To find out how they were solvi 
this problem, I -asked for an intervi 
with Piotr Georgievich Moskato 
who heads the Administration of 
State Labor Reserves. 

My appointment with him, a m 
_of quasi-cabinet rank, was easily a 
ranged. As | waiked across his spacio 
office, Mr. Moskatov came to meet mj 
halfway. He is a short, alert man 
about fifty-five, with a shock of gra 





The author (left) interviews the director 
and faculty members of A.T.S. No. 4 


ing black hair, a black moustache a 
sfniling eyes. 

I learned that he had been an ¢ld 
trician in his younger days, but t 
-pressure of the revolutionary years hi 
never given him a chance to acqul 
any formal degree. During our ho 
long conversation, however, he mal 








fested such enthusiasm for industry 
and such love for children that I un- 
derstood why he was appointed to the 
ost from which he directs a kid-army 
of 700,000 boys and girls studying in 
the 2,400 special schools of the SLR. 

These schools were first organized in 
1940. During the war years they 


A class ‘in sculpture and moulding for the 
building trades at Art Trade School No. 64 








turned out 2,400,000 skilled workers 
for practically all branches of industry. 
By the end of 1950, they will graduate 
another +,500,000, thus providing near 
ly sixty per cent of the new workers 
required by the Five-Year Plan. 
Scarcely had I jotted down these fig- 
ures when the intercom buzzed. Mos- 
katov listened and his face lit up with 
asmile. He turned to me and said: 
“There’s a delegation of my school 
kids outside who have come to invite 
me to their Olympiad of amateur the- 
atricals. I should hate to make them 
cool their heels. You won’t mind if 
I see them right away, will you?” 
They filed in, six of them—three 
girls and three boys, spick and span in 
their black uniforms with blue piping 
and silver buttons. Their ages ranged 
from 14 to 17. 
One of the younger girls made a lit- 
tle speech and handed the Chief some 


Above: Maria Zhuch- 
kova, 16, comes from 
the Urals to attend 
Trade School No. 2 
to learn the lathe 


Left: Tidiest pupil 
at Art Trade School 
No. 64 is Boris Zhir- 
nov, 16. This he 
learned as a gueril- 
la fighter in the war 


tickets to their amateur competitive 
show. With a wink in my direction, 
Moskatov told the children that the 
“American correspondent” might like 
to see the show, too, so why not give 
him an extra pass? The delegation ac- 
quired a collectively distressed look— 
they had no extra passes with them. 
Moskatov helped them out of a tight 
spot by giving me one of his tickets. 

As a military man, I said after the 
delegation had left, I always under- 
stood that “reserves” meant a body of 
troops to be held back in operational 
idleness until a crisis in the battle or 
in the campaign arose; why were the 
State Labor Reserves called “‘reserves ?” 
Were they to be kept idle until a crisis 
arose ? 

I seemed to perceive a tinge of in- 
dulgence in Mr. Moskatov’s smile. 
There could be no “crisis” in the ac- 
cepted sense in an_ ever-expanding 


economy. The SLR would not ie 
kept idle. They were “reserves” in 
the sense that, being highly organized, 
they were always available for any re- 
quired sector of industry or transport. 
Moskatov gave me an example: When 
the Donets Basin was liberated from 
the Germans, the restoration .of that 
key-area. had to be effected with light- 
ning speed. This had to be done with- 
out weakening the manpower of the 
Urals, the Kuznets Basin or any other 
industrial region. “Phe Government 
signaled the Chief of the SLR: “Get 
20,000 workers for the Donets im- 
medjately.” And so 20,000 of the [LR 
went to work in organized groups, 
complete with principals, teachers, 
foremen, etc. They helped to do the 
job in seven months. , 

Five thousand others helped rebuild 
and increase threefold the output of 
the power-grid of the Urals. And so 
all along the industrial front. They 
were “reserves” in the military sense 
during the war. They will do the same 
in peacetime by taking care of labor 
“bottlenecks,” thus insuring the smooth 
working of the huge industrial ma- 
chine now getting into high gear. 

The SLR schools fall into two cate- 
gories. In the first are 1,000 Trade 
Schools and Railroad Schools, with 
two- to three-year courses. Here young- 
sters with an education roughly com- 
parable to three years of American high 
school are normally admitted. How- 
ever, the exigencies of wartime and 
the postwar period when a great num- 
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ber of children had their education in- 
terrupted by evacuation, German occu- 
pation, as well as by voluntary service 
with the partisans and the Army, neces- 
sitated.a temporary lowering of the 
entrance requirements. ‘This deficiency 
is being compensated for by giving the 
students an opportunity to advance their 
general ,education concurrently with 
learning a trade in the SLR schools. 

Moskatov told me that in the first cate- 
gory about seventy per cent of the 
youngsters were being trained as various 
metal workers and that girls formed 
about one-third of the total number. 
In the second category are the so-called 
Factory Training Schools, 1,400 of them, 
where entrance requirements are lower. 
Here rolling-mill workers, smelters, fit- 
ters, blacksmiths, miners, carpenters, 
bricklayers, and other less highly skilled 
workers are trained. The building trades 
get the bulk of the trainees. About fifteen 
per cent of the students in these schools 
are girls and these are being trained 
only fer jobs which do not require ex- 
cessive physical exertion. 

Both categories are expected to provide 
during the current Five-Year Plan 80 
per cent of the new contingents required 
by the coal-industry, 75 per cent of those 
needed by the iron and steel industry and 
70 per cent of those for the machine- 
building industry. 

The state spends a lot of money on 
the training and education of its Labor 
Reserves. Education in the SLR. schools 
of both categories is completely free: 
the students are provided with everything 
—meals, clothes, books, recreation facili- 
‘ties—and those who have no families 
or whose families’ do not live near 
the schools receive room and board. Dur- 
ing the next five years the SLR schools 
will get, among countless other things, 
close to half a billion yards of material 
for uniforms, underwear, and_ other 
clothing, and fifteen million pairs of 
boots and shoes. 

Besides getting all this free, the stu- 
dents, when doing actual productive 
work—which is part of their regular 


P. G. Moskatov, who is the dynamic chief of 
the Administration of State Labor Reserves 


curriculum and takes up half of their 
practical training time—get up to eighty 
per cent of the money they earn and 
are allowed to spend it as they wish. 

I interrupted to ask Moskatov whether 
the students were being drafted into 
the SLR. His answer was direct—yes, 
in part. Girls are not subject to the 
draft under any circumstances. As to 
the boys, the country gets its draft quota 
every year as a whole, as well as by 
republics, regions and districts. When 
the quota has been set, each public school 
calls for volunteers. The latter usually 
fill about half of the quota. Thus, after 
taking into consideration the number of 
girls, who are all volunteers, the “draf- 
tees” represent about one-third of the 
total number of students. 

Moskatov left his chair and slowly 
paced the floor, as if to conceal the 
emotion evoked in him by what he was 
going to say. The war had left hun- 








dreds of thousands of children orphans, © ; 


semi-orphans, homeless. Some of them 
had led an adventurous, dangerous, but 
carefree life with the partisans, or as 
mascots and volunteers with Army units 
who had picked them up. Others were 
simply left to the streets and highways. 
If left to themselves after the war these 
children would run the risk of becoming 
vagrants, if not worse. They must be 
subjected to discipline and taught a trade, 
useful to themselves and to the country. 
This, of course, requires suasion because 
it is much more fun to ride the rods, 
roam the woods and hunt for anything 
that is good hunting than to lead an or- 
derly life, and study. Such children pro- 
vide the bulk of the “draftees.” 

I wondered whether the task of re- 
cruiting the quota was becoming harder 
with the return of peaceful conditions. 
Moskatov shook his head. On the con- 
trary, it was* becoming easier because 
a great number of students were writing 
back to their brothers and cousins tell- 
ing them of their life in the SLR schools 
and urging them to join them. 

My first visit was to Art Trade School 
No. 64, way out in the outskirts of Mos- 
cow, back of the airport. The building 
might be that of a newer type American 
high school, minus the flagpole, the lawn 
and the Georgian or Colonial style. 

Up a wide, light staircase we went to 
the principal’s office where we were 
met by Leonid Pavlovich Shmakov, an 
architect by profession and now a peda- 
gogue. When I asked why he had 
changed professions, he answered: “Be- 
cause I think that what we are doing 
here, i.e., what we might call the ‘build- 
ing of builders,’ is perhaps the most 
important thing for our country.” 

I learned that his school was turning 
out trained building decorators, both 
exterior and interior, after a three-year 
course, and that there are at present 
thirty-three such schools throughout the 
country. Not only are all the students 
in this type of school volunteers, «but 
they are admitted only after passing 
a competitive test where the drawings 
or sculptures they have submitted are ex- 
amined and appraised. 

The principal turned me over to Ma- 


we 


Spanish Republican refugee, Olga Roda, is a 
student at Art Trade School No. 64, Moscow 


karov, his administrative assistant, a 
youngish demobilized veteran. Makarov 
told me that there were 160 students in 
the school, of which 21 were gifls. As 
in all other Soviet public and high schools 
the girls study separately from the boys. 
None of the girls in this particular school 
board in; about half of the boys do. 
Students’ ages range between 14 and 18. 

A tall man on crutches, minus one leg, 
came in and was introduced as N. M. 
Chermensky, academic assistant to the 
principal, also a veteran. I asked about 
the curriculum. It is roughly this: each 
week the students have thirty-six hours 
of classes of which half is spent on theory 
and half on practical work. The latte: 
half again is divided into two equal parts, 
one in the school shops and the other 
on actual building sites on productive 
work. Classes are given in drawing, 
drafting, painting, sculpture, modeling, 
history of styles, knowledge of materials, 
civics, military science, physical culture. 

I went through most of the classes 
and shops and found that while luxury 
was never apparent, halls, dormitories, 
classes, infirmary were airy and well 
lighted and spotlessly clean. The students 
looked alert and earnest. Discipline and 
behavior were above reproach. The 
relations with the principal and _ stati 
were friendly without familiarity, formal 
without stiffness. 

In all classes I noticed that besides 
the teacher there was always another 
man present. This was the foreman at- 
tached to each class in the capacity of 
“production-tutor.” The foreman, an ex- 
perienced production man, follows his 


_ Class from matriculation to graduation. 


He supplements the theory given by the 
teachers with practical experience, shap- 
ing the students into future foremen. 
As I left the dormitory where the 
boys sleep I saw a young fellow in the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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N December 2, in New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden, the National 
Council-of American-Soviet Friendship held 
its fifth annual rally in observance of two 
great historic events—the founding of the 
Soviet State and the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. This “Get Together 
with Russia” rally climaxed a “Month of 
Friendship” in which these anniversaries 
were marked throughout the country. The 
guest of honor was Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister and United Nations Assembly 
delegate, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. The meet- 
ing was attended by twenty-four delegations 
of the United Nations including the Big 
Five,»and received wide attention in’ press 
and radio. 

While lacking the support from govern- 
ment. circles that has characterized the 
four previous occasions, the meeting 
evoked the warmest response from lead- 
ing citizens in every field and was a most 
significant: expression of the will ‘of the 
American people for continuing - friend- 
ship with our great wartime ally as the 
surest guarantee of America’s future se- 
curity. 


Rev. William Howard Melish 


The keynote of the meeting was struck 
by the Reverend William Howard Melish, 
Chairman of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship: 


This great gathering tonight is an ex- 
pression of the American people’s will for 
peace. . . . If these two great powers are at 
peace on a basis of working cooperation within 
a general international framework, there is 
given a tremendous measure of security and 
stability to the rest ofthe world. But if they 
are at leggerheads, a cycle of irritation is set 
in motion which can only adversely affect all 
other people and, if not checked, could send 
us all down the evil spiral towards another 
conflict. Millions of Americans understand 
this. . . . Can we expect our leaders to reflect 
the public will unless we make it vocal? That 
is the task before us. America is sound at 
heart. Its people want to do the right and 
generous and decent thing by Russia, by the 
nations large and small, by the colonial 
masses @f the earth. . . . The babble of voices 
confusing the air with their distortions of fact 
and “their poison of deliberate lies, must be 
dispelled. This calls for a people’s movement 
in the interest of American-Soviet Friendship 
as the feundation-stone of a world at peace. 


The Veice of Labor 


The veice of labor was heard in a mes- 
sage from Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress ef Industrial Organizations: 


Like all other patriotic citizens, I should 
like to express the hope that out of the pres- 
ent United Nations negotiations there may be 
cemented a stronger friendship between the 
United States and the Soviet Union and a last- 
ing peace for all the world. The C.I1.O. is 
anxious te make its contribution toward this 
objective. 


Representing labor in person was Michael 
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The “Get Together with Russia” Rally 


Quill, President of the Transport Workers 
Union, a Vice President of the C.I.O. and 
member of the City Council of New York 
City. Mr. Quill declared: 


Labor in America today believes more firmly 
than ever before, that if we are to have free 
peoples all over the world and a lasting peace, 
we must have. ever closer cooperation with the 
government and the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. 

He spoke of the vital role played by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, repre- 
senting some 75,000,000 of the working 
people of the world, in helping to bring 
about cooperation among the Allies in 
peace as in war. 

He quoted the important Foreign Policy 
Resolution passed by the recent CIO Con- 
vention in Atlantic City with its vigorous 
rejection of all proposals for any plot or 
alliance which would destroy the unity of 
the Big Three, its demand for the fulfill- 
ment of the Roosevelt policy for friendship 
and‘ unity among the United States, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. 


Dr. Stuart Mudd 


Science .was represented by Dr. Stuart 
Mudd, Professor of Bacteriology, University 
of Pennsylvania and President of the 
American-Soviet Medical Society, who re- 
cently went to the Soviet Union for inter- 
change of information on penicillin, of 
which he is one of the discoverers, and for 
the furtherance of general scientific ex- 
change. 


Dr. Mudd paid tribute to the creative 
capacity of the Russians in art and science. 
Describing what he had seen himself this 
summer, Dr. Mudd said: 


In the twenty medi- 
cal institutes and the 
child care centers, 
schools and advanced 
classes we visited we 
found our colleagues 
everywhere alert and 
active. They were eager 
to show us their work, 
to exchange ideas and 
to learn what we had 
to tell them from our 
professional™ fields. 
They are far more 
familiar with technical journals and scientific 
developments in this country and in European 
countries than we are with contributions from 
the Soviet Union. . . . They are familiar with 
our work because English is taught widely in 
the Soviet Union and because the Soviet insti- 





tutes subscribe to our scientific journals and © 


their staffs read them. Our Soviet colleagues 
loaded us with journals, reprints and manu- 
scripts to take back to this country and they 
asked eagerly for our literature. 

Noteworthy in implementing the native ca- 
pacity and the avidity for cultural achievement 
of the Soviet people, is the firm support given 
by the Soviet Government. Scientists and 
creative workers enjoy exceptional prestige in 
the Soviet Union. They are well remunerated, 


their laboratories are generously provided with 
funds, they.are given every encouragement to 
achieve. 


Schooling of the oncoming genera- 


tion is freely provided for all and university 
and professional training is provided for the 
more promising students at the expense of the 
State. Selected scientists are sent abroad to 
visit and study. 

Soviet and American scientists who have 
had the opportunity to know each other are 
enjoying fine and mutually satisfactory coopera- 
tion. May more, many more Russians and 
Americans in more and more fields of activity 
learn to know, to respect and to like each 


other, and work together for a better world. 


For the Negro People 


Spokesman for the Negro people was 
Dr. Lawrence D. Reddick, Curator of the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro literature 
of the New York Public Library. Dr. 
Reddick said: 


The Soviet Union is 
a land of many peoples 
and cultures. This, too, 
is a fascinating story 
of which the average 
American has thus far 
received only a few 
fragments. Even those 
fragments suggest that 
in the Soviet Union 
phenomenal strides 
have been made by 
preliterate and under- 
privileged nationalities 
in mass education and in the production of 
literary works, sometimes in languages nevet 
before written down. 

The Negro people of the land of Frederick 
Douglass have a particular interest in the 
answer given to the minority question by the 
people af the land of Pushkin. It is our hope 
and our demand that our government main- 
tain and extend cultural cooperation with the 
Soviet peoples. We want to know them bet- 
ter and they us. We want to compare their 
successes and our successes, their errors and 
ours. It is in this way that we move toward 
cultural freedom and equality for all peoples 
everywhere in the world. 





Professor Ralph Barton Perry 


“And now, not a statesman, but a 
philosopher.” . . . With these words Pro- 
fessor Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was introduced. A frail, slightly 
bowed, aging man walked hesitantly up the 
platform steps to the microphone, shud- 
dered a little as the glaring searchlights 
from above focussed down on him, stood 
humbly before the huge audience. This 
man spoke for the human mind, the human 
spirit. Tenderness and humor, wisdom 
and power were in his words. As he 
spoke, the thought swept the great hall 
that here was a man who should be a 
statesman, here were the ideas that should 
be guiding da men who represent America 
in the United Nations. In part, he said: 


This is to me a most solemn occasion. I 
feel very humble and very insignificant. But 
sometimes there are emergencies so great that 
one does not stop to measure how much one 
can give or do but says “I will give all I 
have, be it much or little. I will try to do 


something even if I am in fact able to do 
nothing.” 
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This to me is that kind of emergency. Man- 
kind are bleeding from the wounds of a 
second World War which followed hard upon‘ 
a first World War before its wounds were 
healed. And before these fresh wounds can 
even begin to heal, a third World War is 
brewing. This is the situation in which the 
United Nations are meeting, here now in this 
same city. Theirs is the heavy double task of 
making the peace and seeing that it is kept— 
of helping mankind to rise to their feet and 
then to stand on their feet and then to walk 
forward. 

But we have another duty which is more 
peculiarly our own. We use the name Soviet 
hyphen American and it is our task to see 
that that hyphen is a symbol of connection 

and ‘not a separation; 
Soviet and 
friendship not 
versus American en- 
mity. And here we 
find ourselves at the 
innermost core ‘of the 
problems that the Unit- 
ed Nations have to 
solve. How can these 
two great human so- 
cieties agree? Both are 
great in war and both 
are great in peace. 
War between them would be the greatest and 
the most destructive of all wars; peace be- 
tween them would be, and will be, the greatest 
peace, the most blessed peace—a peace forever. 

In saying this, I speak as an American who 
believes not only in the American form of gov- 
ernment but in the traditional American 
economy. I am not a Russian and I am not 
a Communist. I believe in free enterprise— 
that is, provided it is free and enterprising. 

But at the same time that we are Ameri- 
cans, we are more than Americans. What is 
it to be more than an American? Not to be 
Russian, English or Chinese—but to be a man. 
In fact, it is very American, as I understand 
Americanism, to believe that it is more to be a 
mdn than to be an American. If my recol- 
lection is correct, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence tells us that ‘‘all men were created 
free and equal” not ‘‘al! Americans are created 
free and equal”—there might have been some 
doubt about that. So as an American speak- 
ing to Americans, I suggest that as between 
Americans and Russians, we should not say 
that “we are better than you” or “worse than 
you” but that there is something more than 
either of us, namely, humanity; something 
less than either of us, namely, inhumanity. 

If you want to agree with another, there are 
some things you don’t and there are some 
things you do. You don’t call names. You 
don’t make faces or shake your fists at him. 
You don’t hint at the atomic bomb which 
you are holding behind your back or any 
other ace which you have up your sleeve. You 
don’t look for the other’s faults and remind 
him of them. 

You do first of all try to win him to a 
common agreement by creating a spirit of 
trust. This is the first and paramount duty of 
our representatives in the United Nations and 
all of its organizations—not to force agreement 
by threat but to obtain it by mutual consent. 
You put yourself in the other’s place. For 
example, you see Eastern Europe and the Mid- 
dle East as Russia sees them and then you 
take the Russian view of your own West 
Indies, Panama and the Pacific bases. You 
hope he will do the same. But your first 
business is with your own attitude. This 
should be the daily exercise and discipline 
of all diplomats. 

Next you will magnify what you have in 
common with the other and subordinate your 
differences. Thus, you will think and talk 
more of the social aspirations . which the 
American and Russian peoples share, and 
less of the interests and political methods which 
divide them; and you will do this all over the 
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Soviet 


American* 


world wherever Americans meet Russians. 

There will remain an area where com- 
promise is necessary; but it will not have 
been a compromise of principle. It will have 
been a compromise for the sake of principle, 
namely, for the sake of justice and humanity. 

I do not feel sure of many things; but I 
do feel sure that agreement between the 
United States and Soviet Russia is of supreme 
importance in this grave crisis. All good human 
things depend on such agreement, not only 
of those precious things which in their sum 
we call civilization, but perhaps even survival 
itself. And this is the side of God; at any 
rate no God would be God to me who was not 
a God of peace and of the arts of peace. 

The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship under whose auspices we meet to- 
night, has substituted for the slogan “Get 
Tough With Russia” the slogan ‘Get Together 
With Russia.” The man who coined this ex- 
pression “Get Tough With Russia” has much 
to answer for. Nothing could be more 
ridiculous or more reckless—more calculated 
to stir the passions of enmity at a time when 
the world cries out for reasonableness and for- 
bearance. “Get Together With Russia” is 
better—infinitely better. Or we might say: 
“Get On With Russia.” This would mean: 
learn to live with Russia on the same planet. 
But it would also mean: go ahead, move 
forward, with Russia. Let us then get on, 
and get on with Russia, and with all nations; 
on with the business of mankind; on with the 
building of a permanent structure of | peace 
and justice; on with the conquest of poverty 
and disease; on with the freedom of the en- 
slaved and with the privileges of the under- 
privileged; on with the development of the 
best that is in us all—on with the old dreams 
which have been so long postponed. 


Norman Corwin 


Norman Corwin, America’s greatest radio 
artist, brought word from his visit to the 
Soviet Union as part of his recent “One 
World” trip in which he recorded the 
voices of the people of many countries: 

On my arrival in 

Moscow I 

by the Society for Cul- 

tural Relations, whose 

guest I was, what I 

would like to do and 

see. I submitted a 

great number of items, 

including ‘a request to 

interview Mr. - Stalin. 

They fulfilled all my 

requests except that to 

meet the premier. After 

considerable thought I 

decided this was not sufficient provocation for 

me to write a series of magazine articles at- 
tacking the Soviet Union. .. . 

I did have a chance to meet and/or record 
on the magnetic wire a great number of com- 
mon and* uncommon people, including the 
composers Prokofiev, Miaskovsky, Schneerson 
and Khachaturian, the film director Eisenstein, 
the architect Alabian, who is in charge of the 
reconstruction of Stalingrad, and the journalist 
Zaslavsky. We recorded children and 
soldiers in the Park of Culture and Rest; 
farmers at a collective, people in the Moscow 
subway, and things like that. 

I found no war talk in the capital. The 
ordinary people whom I questioned about it 
were puzzled, and asked: ‘But why should 
there be a war?’ Among the intellectuals 
there was definite awareness of the hostility 
from the West, but this took the form mostly 
of worry, or even of resentment, never of 
the outright hostility which we so often hear 
expressed in other countries toward Russia. 

I didn’t stay around long enough to do a 
Fortune Survey on the Iron Curtain. All I 
can say is that in my recordings I was never 


is no doubt 


was asked 


interfered with; I recorded people at random, 
and was not required to submit my ques- 
tions in advance; neither were the recordings 
reviewed or censored... . 

I am glad to say that the arts and sciences 
are well represented in my collection of re- 
cordings. It was the scientist Kapitsa who 
coined one of the-trip’s best epigrams. Of 
atomic energy, he said: “Using atomic energy 
only for the atom bomb is like using electricity 
only for the electric chair.” Prokofiev, com- 
menting on Brooks Atkinson’s then recent 
charge that Soviet art was dull and reactionary, 
said, “Of course there is some dull and reac- 
tionary art in the Soviet Union. But that is 


not our best art, and it will perish. The good 
art, the progressive art, will go on living.” 


Marshall MacDutitie 


Still another eye-witness report was 
brought by Marshall MacDuffie, formerly 
in charge of lend-lease settlements in the 
Department of State, and chief of the 
UNRRA mission to the Ukraine during 
tHe first half of 1946..Mr. MacDuffie said 
in part: 


I have been up and 
down the Ukraine and 
in Byelo Russia and in 
the Moscow area. There 
in my 
mind that the Western 
area of the Soviet 
Union has _ suffered 
more grievously than 
any country in Europe. 
I think every Ameri- 
can, who now lives in 
relative comfort, should 
never forget how much 
he owes the people of the Soviet Union for 
what they did in this war. The Soviet people 
have not forgotten America’s help to them. 
That I can testify to with complete assurance. 
I have talked to every grade of Soviet citi- 
zen, officials, storekeepers, factory workers, 
scientists, students, farm managers and farm 
workers and all the variegated people that 
make up a country. I have traveled with my 
own American interpreter and spoke as | 
pleased to whom I pleased without restraint. 
Some American officials have claimed that 
the people of the Soviet Union were not awate 
of the lend-lease aid sent to them during the 
war. Such statements are sheer bunk. The 
quantities we sent were large—over $8,000,000,- 
000 worth—and there is not a Russian family, 
not a Russian adult almost, who does not 
know of American aid; for someone they knew 
used a lend-lease truck, some relative flew in 
a lend-lease plane, some friend rode a lend- 
lease jeep or ate our food. Such knowledge by 
the Russians was made abundantly clear to all 
the members of our mission time and again. 
Let me assure you that the people of the 
Soviet Union have an immense and friendly 
curiosity about the people of the United States, 
that they are most grateful for aid sent them, 
and that there exists among the people of the 
Soviet Union a great reservoir of good will 
and friendship for the people of America. | 
hope all of you will remember that and do 
your best to promote this friendship, knowing 
in your hearts that you will find, eventually, 
despite any diplomatic difficulties, a funda- 
mentally receptive people as your partners in 
this one world. 


The meeting was enlivened by a moving 
dramatic sketch written by Arnold Perl 
recalling episodes from the war and the 
magnificent resistance of the Soviet people; 
by singing of the Jefferson School Chorus, 
directed by Horace Grenell; Mr. Sidar 
Belarsky, well known baritone of the Met 
ropolitan Opera sang a group of songs. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Leningrad: We visited the Medical and 
Pediatrical Institute, which trains special- 
ists in children’s diseases and workers for 
children’s health services. There is a hos- 
pital for children up to fourteen years old, 
and seventy-five beds for maternity cases. 
A small group of war orphans, carefully 
chosen for complete naormality—they are 
all under four years old—live within the 
grounds, so that the students can study the 
normal child as well as the sick child. A 
beautiful seven-months’ old baby was put 
through his physical exercises by the nurse, 
to his own great enjoyment as well as ours. 
In the sunny room where sevéral prema- 
ture babies lay in their incubators, there 
were a number of photographs or prints of 
great men who had all either been born 
prematurely or had had a very bad start— 
Darwin, Newton, Cuvier, Renan, Napoleon, 
and others. Were they there to inspire the 
incubator babies to high endeavor and make 
the nurses more zealous to cherish these 
underdone babies? A charmingly humorous 
and imaginative touch—socialist competi- 
tion, or individual initiative? 





The Moscow Airport: One wall is a 
great map, marked with gleaming metal 
airways and the names of all the airports 
of the Soviet Union, from west to east and 
north to south—Archangel, Stalingrad, 
Odessa, Vladivostok, Magnitogorsk, Tbilisi, 
Tashkent. ‘Travel restrictions had recently 
been lifted and there was a great rush for 
vacation and every sort of travel. The 
Waiting-rooms were crowded with all sorts 
and kinds of people, going to these places 
within their own vast country. Did they 
feel cooped up within that country? No 
more than we do, looking. at the maps in 
our airports—ranging from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. A vast country to learn about 
and travel in—this Soviet Union: “That,” 
said my young Russian friend, telling me 
some anecdote, “was when I was riding 
horseback in the Altai Mountains one 
summer,” 
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by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


NOTEBOOK 
an the USSR 


Moscow Orphans Home: One of the 
3,000 homes for war orphans, between the 
ages of three and six. The building erected 
twenty years ago for a kindergarten, stands 
among pine trees and orchards. During the 
last few years, 350 orphans have been cared 
for here—many of them adopted from 
here. There are now 125 youngsters in the 
home, all but five complete orphans; those 
five have mothers who are mentally ill from 
war experiences. They were all out play- 
ing games in the sunshine. 

Ilyusha ran up as the Director came to 
meet us, and she had him welcome us in 
the name of the “children’s collective”—a 
little joke which Ilyusha seemed to ap- 
preciate. Yevdokia Glebkova, the Director, 
had been inspector of children’s homes for 
seventeen years, and in charge of this little 
orphanage for four years. The policy is to 
have no more than about 125 children in 
these groups. Thirty people were on the 
staff, including nurses, and thirteen of them 
were teachers. 

The thouse was divided into four sec- 
tions, one for each of the four age groups; 
each had its dormitory, lavatory, kitchen 
(or serving room), and big play-work room, 
where they ate at little tables. We shared 
their lunch—excellent cocoa, rice, pirozhki 
filled with finely chopped egg, and the 
biggest apples I saw anywhere around 
Moscow. 

The play materials were all of the simplest 
sort—clay, papier-mache, coarse linen for 
their embroidery—one little girl of five was 
already quite an artist with her needle— 
water colors and crayons. They had built 
miniature airdromes and factories and 
garages, little models of planes and ships. 
Their water-colors were particularly ex- 
citing—no surprise to us, who had seen ex- 
hibits of Soviet children’s art work in this 
country. The children were a fine healthy 
looking group, the boys in little blue shorts 
and blouses, the girls with bright colored 
short dresses over their bloomers; no uni- 
formity, except that of cleanliness and 
comfort. , 











Several of them were pointed out to us 
as “heroes,” like Shura Groza: children 
picked up by Red Army men «t the front, 
who had remained “at war” for months in 
some cases, till they could be turned over 
to some receiving station. When all traces 






of family were lost and the children too 
young to know their names, they took the 
name of the soldier who rescued them, or 
of the place where they were found. A 
great many have been adopted into private 
families and this adoption is most carefully 
supervised. The movement sprang up spon- 
taneously among women, and was only 
later organized when it became very wide- 
spread. The director said she and her as- 
sistants hated to let any of them go; and 
one could feel the atmosphere of a happy 
family. All of this work for orphans 1s 
under the Ministry of Education. 


The Lenin Library: A warm sunny 
July morning in the children’s reading 
room. All of the 250 seats were occupied, 
though it had looked for days as if all the 
children were leaving Moscow for summer 
camps. I peeked over the shoulders of two 
little boys, sitting together; one was read- 
ing Huckleberry Finn (in Russian, of 
course) and the other Oliver Twist. Near 
them a little girl was reading Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. Others were poring over 
stories by Marshak and other favorite Soviet 
writers. The Russian friend with me said 
she and -her playmates had acted out every 
scene of Tom Sawyer—with true Russian 
realism, including a real dead cat. 





A Street Encounter: One day a wom- 
an with a boy of about eleven asked me 
how to get some place. There were many 
strangers in Moscow and I was often asked 
such questions. I must have looked just 
like any other Moscow citizen, in suit, 
blouse and beret. When I explained I 
didn’t know the way because I was a 
stranger and an American, their faces 
lighted up, and the woman exclaimed, 
pointing to the boy, “He is beginning to 
study English.” He had been at it only a 
week or so, but few as his words were, he 
produced them with pride. The woman 
believed we would have peace sooner if we 
only could speak an international language. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Soviet Philosophy Made Clear 
by HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


Soviet Puttosopuy: A Study of Theory and 
Practice. By John Somerville, Ph.D. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1946. 
pp. xvi + 269. $3.75. 


BOUT the hardest intellectual feat in the 
world for most of us to accomplish is 
to clearly visualize a society that operates 
on a different basis of fundamental assump- 
tions and a different set of proximate values 
from our own. One thing, indeed, is even 
more difficult—that is to accept without 
rebellion the idea that this other social com- 
plex may be inherently as good as our own, 
or possibly even better. 

Dr. Somerville, in this book, concerns 
himself very little with the second of these 
processes. A negligible amount of space is 
devoted to any value-comparisons between 
the systems of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. To one who is sincerely 
desirous of achieving the former goal the 
author offers a unique ahd invaluable guide. 

The volume is divided into two parts, 
which in the text are called Social Outlook 
and World View. These terms, however, 
are not entirely revealing as far as the 
ordinary reader is concerned. Actually, the 
first part is a simple, common-sense, thor- 
oughly intelligible exposition and interpreta- 
tion of the way the peoples of the USSR 
think and feel about the central issues of 
human existence and social relationships, 
which casts a welcome illumination on the 
way they act. The second part is a more 
academic and technical discussion of dialec- 
tical materialism and its practical bearing 
on social organization, which however, 
fortunately, is not at all above the head of 
any ordinarily well-informed reader. 

The book begins with a summary review 
of the history of economic development, 
which involves a discussion of the nature of 
socialism, and the economic, political, and 
moral bases of revolution. Here, as 
throughout the book, the author almost in- 
cidentally calls attention to certain vital 
facts or truths which, if really grasped by 
humanity, might have influenced, or might 
now profoundly influence, the whole course 
of human evolution. For instance, on page 
twenty-five, he points out that on many 
occasions Stalin has insisted that it is im- 
possible to “export revolution.” How much 
of the panicky fear of Communism in the 
United States would disappear if this one 
simple fact were as widely known as the 
score of the Army-Navy football game! 
This section closes with a concise discussion 
of the differences between Socialism and 
Communism, the most significant of which 
may be represented by the two termina- 
tions of the famous slogan, “From each 
according to ability; to each according to 
(1) work performed, (2) need.” 


The next section deals with political life 
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and the problems of democracy, pointing 
out very cogently that democracy is not so 
much a form as a principle of government. 
In this connection there is an illuminating 
analysis‘of the meaning of “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” as understood and used by 
Marx. Marx’s conception of the state was as 
the socially authorized organization of force 
—which, in the opinion of the present re- 
viewer, is entirely correct—and consequent- 
ly every state is a “dictatorship.” The dif- 
ference between the Socialist state and any 
other state is that in the former the ulti- 
mate source of power, or the authority to 
use force, lies with the working people. In 
the perfected Communist society the state 
will “wither away” for the simple reason 
that the material life will be so abundant 
and the individual will be so socially 
minded that it will no longer be necessary 
for any governmental agency to use force. 
What is there so immoral—or for that 
matter so un-Christian—about that? 


One can only wish that Dr. Somerville’ 


had afforded an equally lucid exposition of 
the Marxian significance of that much 
abused and misunderstood dictum about 
religion being “the opiate of the people.” 
Recognizing, as every social philosopher 
must, that freedom, in either a Capitalist or 
a Socialist society, is not and never can be 
absolute, but that every particular freedom 
is achieved at the sacrifice of some other 
specific freedom, Dr. Somerville draws a 
very interesting comparison between the 
relative values attached to various freedoms 
in the USA and the USSR—freedom to 
move against the existing order vs, freedom 
of movement within the existing order; 
freedom to make money vs. freedom from 
the power of money; freedom to follow 
prejudice vs. freedom from prejudice; free- 
dom of the press from governmental inter- 


ference vs. freedom of the press from profit. 
seeking control; freedom to run your busi- 
ness in your own way vs. freedom from 
the control of your economic life by vested 
interests; freedom under Jaissez faire vs. 
freedom from Jaissez faire. This is where 
the maximum test of intellectual objectivity 
and flexibility comes in—to realize not only 
that the Soviet people have voluntarily set 
up their own parallelogram of freedoms, but 
that they are happier under their own pat- 
tern than they would be under ours. It 
does not, of course, at all follow that we 
would also be happier under theirs. 

The ‘second part of the volume is as fine 
an exposition as the layman could ask for 
of the true meaning of dialectical material- 
ism or material dialecticism, particularly in 
its contrast with “formal” logic. The au- 
thor shows clearly how the former is the 
more appropriate guide and interpreter for 
a dynamic age, and is less likely to get 
stymied by the concept of “progress.” One 
of the most striking illustrations of the 
different political conceptions of the U. S. 
and the USSR is found in their idea of the 
relation between philosophy and the prac- 
tical conduct of government. Can any one 
imagine the calling of a three-day confer- 
ence of philosophers in order to provide the 
basis for ‘American national policy? Yet 
that is precisely what happened in Russia 
in 1930. 

One hears voluminous lamentations about 
the lack of knowledge on the part of citi- 
zens of these two great countries about 
each other. The implication usually is that 
our ignorance of the Russians is their fault, 
and there is much bewailing about an 
“iron curtain.” Maybe it is to some extent. 
But hereafter there will be no excuse for 
the sincere seeker for truth if he does not 
take advantage of Dr. Somerville’s labori- 
ous and able efforts to make it possible for 
him who reads to run, not away from the 
Russians, and not to warlike preparations, 
but to a genuine and sympathetic under- 
standing of this great nation, and a living 
recognition that there is no reason on earth 
why we can not egtablish lasting relations 
of peace and amity with them. And if this 
particular book does not satisfy the cravings 
of any particular searcher, the author pro- 
vides sufficient bibliographical addenda to 
satiate the most voracious, 


The Dice Are Loaded 
by RICHARD LAUTERBACH 


Ben1np Tue Iron Curtain, by George 
Moorad. Published by Fireside Press, 
Philadelphia, 1946. 323 pp. $3.00. 


CCORDING to the fellow-expert who 
contributed a generous introduction 
to Mr. Moorad’s 309 page report, the in- 
trepid author of Behind the Iron Curtain 
has performed an “important public serv- 
ice... at great risk to his career. For 
he has, in this book, included criticism of 
a land so sacrosanct that fo reporter who 
publicly denies its nerfection can hope ever 
to return, and this includes not only the 
Soviet Union, but very probably its present 
and future satellite states as well.” 
The most amazing thing about this claim 


is that the writer of it knew it was not true 
at the time he wrote it; and his own ex- 
perience offers glittering proof. The writer 
of these words is none other than my old 
travelling companion, W. L. White. Mr. 
White criticized the Soviet Union. Far 
from damaging his career, he may have 
become a hero in certain circles;'and it cer- 
tainly did not damage the sales of his 
book, Report on the Russians, which sold 
more copies than the aggregate of at least 
three subsequent books on Russia which 
were considered more “friendly” to our 
ally. And a little more than a year after 
Report on the Russians, the same Mr. White 
was poking around in Poland (which I am 
certain he considers a Soviet “satellite”) 
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mo 
despite the fact that his coolness toward 
Russia has been a matter of gecord since 
the Finnish war. 

Enough now for Mr. White’s introduc- 
tion which I presume is by way. of an 
advance apologia and build-up for his forth- 
coming opus, “Report on the Poles.” 

To anyone who has been following the 
production line of correspondents’ narra- 
tives about the Soviet Union, there seems 
very little new in a good deal of Moorad’s 
account of. his half-year (1944-45) behind 
Mr. Churchill’s “iron curtain.” There are 
the usual beefs about censorship (with 
which I sympathize), notes on food prices 
and the rationing system, Metropol gossip, 
visits to Finland and Romania, a recounting 
of the Warsaw uprising, paragraphs on 
religion, etc. 

On page 230, Moorad quotes former 
BBC correspondent Paul Winterton: “There 
are no experts on Russia; there are merely 
varying degrees of ignorance.” I’m sure 
Moorad believes this; so do dozens of re- 
turned correspondents from Moscow but it 
does not stop them from lecturing or writ- 
ing books. 

In the same place Moorad bewails his 
lack of background for his Russian assign- 
ment. But this does not give him pause 
when he judges Soviet actions in Poland 
or the Balkans. The reader would not 
realize that before the war Romania and 
Poland were fascist-type states with little 
or no democratic tradition; as pictured by 
a White (Leigh or W. L.) or a Moorad, 
these countries were model communities 
until the Russians came along. 

According to Mr. White in his intro- 
duction, Moorad has written a balanced 


book. Relative to his own, this may be ~ 


true. Moorad realizes that there has been 
a war on; that the Russians have been 
fighting a battle of one kind or another 
since the Revolution; that even in the face 
of the unbelievable shortages, the Russians 
have miraculously cared for their children; 
that the Russians were genuinely and 
grievously affected by Roosevelt's death, 
etc. A careful combing would probably 
reveal a handful of other generous efforts 
to give balance. But one does not have 
to read very far to find digs and twists 
which are either unjust or untrue. There 
is plenty in the Soviet Union that can be, 
should be and will be criticized by Ameri- 
cans—and by Russians. But it is a little 
unfair to the reader to load the dice. Here 
are a few examples: 

On Soviet women: “I was told that 65 
percent of all wartime civilian labor was 
done by women, and although this figure 
—like all statistics in the USSR—is unof- 
ficial and secret, it appears to be an under- 
estimate.” There is probably no country 
in the world where statistics are used and 
printed—in the daily press—as frequently 
as in the Soviet Union. Except for matters 
of security, they are not “secret” and any 
statistics are likely to be “official” rather 
than a columnists’ guess. 

“Naturally bathing suits are sat a great 
premium, so the girls consider it entirely 
proper and even stylish—depending on the 
texture of the flimsies—to disport them 
selves in brassiere and pants.’—Some Rus- 
sian girls might consider it proper in the 
sense of. being necessary, but it is improb- 
able that any of them consider it “stylish.” 
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On the Yalta agreement: “Jt was months 
before the true nature of the Polish agree- 
ment was realized, and it was a year before 
we learned that Manchuria and the Kurile 
Islands had been bargained away.’ The 
news that Manchuria has been “bargained 
away” will come as quite a blow to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang, Mao Tse-tung and our 
own State Department. 

Well, this sort of picayune assaying of 
pluses and minuses could go on for many 
columns. I did not serve in Moscow at the 
same time asgGeorge Moorad; he arrived 
shortly after I left in 1944. When I met 
him in China he was proudly and belliger- 


‘ently anti-Soviet. So much so that he had 


become one of the last whole-hearted sup- 
porters, among American correspondents, 
of the Kuomintang. Government; not be- 


cause he liked it, but because he hated com- 
munism. Betore he left China last spring, 
Moorad reluctantly gave up on the Kuemin- 
tang. But he is hardly an unprejudiced 
person on the Soviet Union; except perhaps 
to W. L. White. 

As an added fillip, Behind the Iron 
Curtain has a last chapter on “The Rus- 
sians in Manchuria.” Moorad was one of 
that zealous group of American reporters 
who lanced into Manchuria without visas 
or permits last March and came out bleed- 
ing with fear and anguish. In Mukden 
they talked to the Russian commandant, 
Major General Andrei Kovtun-Stankeivich. 
At this juncture I think it will be only 
necessary to quote one paragraph of Moor- 
ad’s to indicate his balance, understanding 
and vision: 

“By inference, the informative Soviet 
Commander (Kovtun-Stankeivich) also 
answered the question of how long Russian 
troops would continue to occupy Manchuria. 
Questioned directly, he countered: “When 
will the marines leave North China?’ ” 

By inference,- Moorad’s own brand, the 
‘reader is supposed to understand that the 
Russians would probably never leave Man- 
churia and that therefore Manchuria has 
been, in Moorad’s earlier words, “bargained 
away.” The fact is the Russians have left, 
the marines remain. 

By inference, my own brand, the reader 
will find this book semi-factual, semi- 
fatuous, dated, not balanced, and hardly 
worth the space devoted to this review. If 


. anyone has an unquenchable desire to read 


about this same period (Manchuria, ex- 
cepted), he has only to, pick up Edgar 
Snow’s The Pattern of Soviet Power. 


A Rewarding Collection 
by EDWARD CHODOROV 


Soviet Scene. Six Plays. of Russian Life. 
Translated by Alexander Bakshy. Pub- 
lished by Yale University Press. New 
Haven, 1946. pp. 348. $4.50. 


"THE title and jacket description of this 
collection are quite truthful. The plays 
given us, one feels, are a fine selection from 
the rich library of Soviet drama created 
since the Revolution. One would have to 
plough through a great deal of material to 
turn up a comparable amount of interesting 
and useful information about the tone, tem- 
per and emotional and intellectual reactions 
of ordinary (and some _ extraordinary) 
Soviet citizens to a varied assortment of 
crises from the Civil War to World War 
II. Even the charming and witty fantasy 
with which the collection closes has a good 
deal to tell us about the spiritual being of 
the modern Russian. 

That is not to say that anyone might 
not make his own perfectly valid selections 
and come up with a completely different 
set of plays to serve the same announced 
purpose, But since, to this reviewer at least, 
only one of the plays here represented is 
familiar to him, one can have no complaint 
with Mr. Alexander Bakshy’s choices. Mr. 
Bakshy has served as anthologist, trans- 
lator, and (more of this in a moment) 
arbiter all at once. His swift and scholarly 


preface on the Soviet drama is an admirable 
essay, and I have the feeling that I shall 
refer to it more than once in the future. 

The familiar play is called here Far Targa. 
I have read it under other titles, but I 
believe this is the best adaptation. Mr. 
Bakshy presents himself merely as “trans- 
lator,” but this is far too modest a designa- 
tion. All the plays are skillfully adapted, 
threading a happy course between the 
heavy-handed literalness of the usual trans- 
lation and the unpleasan? vulgarization 
into the colloquialisms of American speech 
of the Broadway hack. Not one of these 
plays offeuds in either direction—and the 
fairy tale Twelve Months is an especially 
brilliant piece of difficult poetic rendering 
into another language. 

The Square of Flowers, by Vassily Ilyen- 
kov is the drama closest to our Anglo- 
American concept of the conventional well- 
made play. That is, it is “realistic” in the 
sense that a set of specifically characterized 
people are introduced, together with an 
exciting premise which develops internal 
as well as plot conflicts, the whole making 
a spiral toward a tense and breathless, and 
tragic, finale. I believe that had Uyenko’s 
one play been done here during the war it 
would have made a tremendous success. 
It is far superior to anything offered us by 
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In this novel are characters 
like those of The Lower Depths 
and the same fiery protest 
against the environment which 
created them. Readers of 
ORPHAN PAUL will realize 
why Maxim Gorky was one of 
the giants of modern literature 
and one of the best-loved 
Soviet writers. A gift to be 
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! 
our own playwrights as a war play—and 


in addition it successfully makes the bridge 
between the American only half-understood 
struggle against fascism and the Russian 
life-and-death position. Americans were des- 
perately eager to “get inside” the Russian 
heart and mind during the war, and The 
Square of Flowers does exactly that for us. 
The Russian household, consisting of an 
old man, his three aging daughters and his 
conventionally pretty granddaughter is easily 
identifiable with an American home in a 
similar plight. 

In this sense the play differs from others 
in the book. Russian playwrights (and Mr. 
Bakshy and his collaborator Mr. Paul S. 
Nathan) have a penchant for the impres- 
sionistic, the loosely dramatic, the under- 
scoring and counterpoint, (if those are the 
correct musical figures) of the half-poetic, 
the slightly fantastic, the imagistic. As an 
example, the first play—of the Civil War— 
Lyubov Yarovaya, by Konstantin Trenyov, 
is a gripping work involving many fascinat- 
ing characters. These people are at once 
sharply delineated—and mysteriously elu- 
sive. They tend to merge and cross each 
other in the most baffling way, until the 
Western playwright, accustomed to well- 
oriented symbolisms in his characters, finds 
himself rather lost. He stops trying to 
“outguess” Trenyov’s people and their move- 
ments and lets himself be carried along, 
almost helplessly, waiting to see what will 
turn up next. 

Not quite so extreme a case is The Chimes 
of the Kremlin, by Nikolay Pogodin, in 
which Lenin plays a major role. Except. for 
the last two scenes, this play meant very 
little to me. But the first of these scenes, 
a conversation between Lenin and a visit- 
ing English writer 
Bakshy as H. G. Wells), is absolutely mag- 
nificent in its simple exposition as to the 
difference between the communist concept 
of socialism and its “liberal,” social-demo- 
cratic version. I would like to put this scene, 
and the one that follows—a closing address 
by Lenin to a conference of engineers and 
technicians—in the hands of Max Lerner of 
the newspaper PM and his intellectual fol- 
lowers, for example. I think they would 
learn a great deal from them. 

Father Unknown, by Vassily Shkvarkin, 
is a comedy about a young, aspiring actress 
in conflict with old and new ideas of mo- 
rality in the Soviet Union of a little more 
than a decade ago. It seemed to me neither 
better nor worse than a dozen other English 
and American pieces on similar themes— 
always with the exception that Soviet play- 
wrights attempt to come to grips, under- 
neath the surface of their plots, with basic 
problems of belief and behavior. 

Afinogenov’s Far Taiga is his touching 
and beautiful sketch of the meeting of a 
Far Eastern army commander and some 
little people who inhabit a way station on 
the Vladivostok-Moscow railway in the 
midst of the vast Siberian forest. Once 
again Afinogenov gives evidence of a genu- 
ine poetic-dramatic talent lost to us forever 
by the tragic death of the brilliant young 
playwright in an air raid on Moscow in 
1941. Under the title of “Remote” the play 
was done successfully in London, a few 
years ago. 

Twelve Months, the fairy tale by Samuel 


(identified by Mr. ~ 


Marshak, mentioned above, is a work of 
the very first rank in its field. One would 
love to see & done here—it would become 
a classic of children’s theaters everywhere. 
All it needs is some production genius to 
work out a practical, simple method of 
presentation. 

Mr. Bakshy, his helpers, and the Oliver 
Baty Cunningham Memorial Publication 
Fund of Yale University deserve our sincere 
thanks for bringing us this interesting and 
rewarding collection of representative 


‘ Soviet plays. 


it Was the Tatars 
Not the Turks 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Many thanks for your friendly review of 
Russia's Story (SRT, Oct., 1946). It is one 
of the most thoughtful criticisms which the 
book has received. As we are both, un- 
doubtedly, interested in international un- 
derstanding, your good work may help 
the book to do its bit. I hope so! 

Miss Jean Karsavina, your reviewer, 


called attention in one place to a mistake 


about the Mongols besieging Vienna. I 
did not say they besieged Vienna but 
reached as far west as Vienna and I am 
submitting some quotations from standard 
histories to that effect. The siege of Vienna 
to which she refers was by the Turks and 
not the Mongols (or Tatars, as they came 
to be called), in 1529. sd references fol- 
low: 


Political and Diplomatic History of Russia by 
George Vernadsky. Page 88: ‘The first wave 
of the -Mongol invasion reached the south 
Russian steppes . . . under a detachment of 
horsemen commanded by Chingis Khan’s best 
officers, Jebe and Subuday . . . sent to recon- 
noiter the country west of the Caspian Sea in 
1222 . . . conquered the Russian princes at 
the river Kalka (near Mariupol on the Sea of 
Azov) + in 1228.:. ... For more than @ 
decade after the battle of Kalka nothing was 
heard in Russia with regard to the Mongols. 

. Chingis Khan died in 1227 . . . Ugedai, 
third son of Chingis became Khan and his 
nephew, Batu, headed the army in the Russian 
campaign and the great strategist, Subuday, was 
the actual leader of the campaign . . . Batu 
crossed the Volga and appeared in Riazan in 
1237 ... sacked cities . . . Kiev, etc. In the 
fall of 1241°the Mongols appeared before Kloster- 
neuberg near Vienna, and their vanguard de-, 
tachment following the fleeing Hungarian King 
reached the Adriatic Sea. At this juncture 
Batu received news of the death of the Great 
Khan, Ugedai. This saved Central Europe from 
the fate of Russia for Batu wanted to attend 
the election of the new Great Khan in person 
and therefore ordered a withdrawal.” 

Mongols in Russia by Jeremiah Curtin. Page 
230: “. The Mongols advanced with 
fire and sword toward the capital and in 1240 
Kiev fell . . . Batu then hurried forward to 
Poland the frontiers: of Bohemia and 
Austria . . . In 1241 they besieged Strigonia 
and a body of troops advanced to Neustadt near 
Vienna . . . At this moment news came to 
Batu of the death of Ogodai and he returned 
to Mongolia...” 

Ploetz Manual of Universal History. Page 303: 
“King Louis II of Hungary, having fallen in 
battle, the Sultan ‘Soliman besieged Vienna in 
vain in 1529°... 

Cordially, 


Dorothy W. Erskine 
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Question: I am interested in knowing 
more about the Swedish-Soviet trade and 
credit arrangement in connection with the 
attacks against it in our press. Could you 
give us some information regarding it? 
Businessman, Buffalo, New York. 


Answer: Considerable business and gov- 
ernmental pressure was exercised in the 
United States to prevent the Swedish gov- 
ernment from sanctioning the trade and 
credit arrangement negotiated by Sweden 
and the USSR. This was part of a pres- 
sure campaign pursued by some influential 
American circles who are also opposing 
mutually advantageous American-Soviet 
trade and credit arrangements. 

These circles play a dog in the manger 
role, and, unwilling to initiate the flow of 
American-Soviet trade, look with disfavor 
upon anybody else trying to start Soviet 
trade rolling. One of the arguments used 
against the Soviet-Swedish trade agree- 
ment was that the Soviet Union will 
thereby usurp the larger part. of Swedish 
exportable production and that it is there- 
fore inimical to American or any other 
interests. 

An analysis of the trade agreement dem- 
onstrates the falsity of this allegation. To 
be sure Sweden is free to direct its export 
trade wherever it finds it most advanta- 
geous to do so. But the facts of this agree- 
ment prove that Sweden’s exports to the 
Soviet Union will amount to only between 
10 and 15 per cent of her total exports, 
whereas of her last year’s exports, 19 per 
cent went to Norway, 16 per cent to Great 
britain and slightly less than that to the 
United States. It should be remembered 
that the present level of Swedish exports is 
only 70 per cent of her normal exports 
and that as she regains her normal volume 
of export trade, the Soviet share may be 
less than 10 per cent. 

And yet the basis of the attack against 
the Soviet Union was that of monopolizing 
Swedish exports and achieving this by 
“undue pressure.” 

According to the agreement, the Swedish 
government will extend a credit to the 
Soviet Union for the purpose of financing 
Swedish exports to the amount of one 
billion Tae or $278,000,000, this amount 
to be used up between now and 1951. The 
loan is to be repaid within 15 years. The 
tate of interest is 2% per cent per annum. 

Under the agreement Swedish exporters 
will ship to the USSR hydro-electric equip- 
ment, steam power stations, high quality 
steel and steel products, heavy and _pre- 
‘lsion machinery, locomotives, trawlers. 

The agreement, however, is no one-way 
rangement. Sweden is interested in 
Soviet imports and according te this agree- 
ment the Soviet Union will ship to Sweden 
4 variety of raw materials which will in 
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Soviet-Swedish Trade Pact—-Government Structure— Voters 


clude chromium ore, manganese, lead, 
potash, apatite and petroleum products. 

The war interrupted previous trade rela- 
tionships between Sweden and the USSR 
and created certain unresolved problems 
between the two countries. The signing of 
this agreement was also the occasion for 
the satisfactory settlement of all the out 
standing problems of the pre-war period 
and those resulting from the war itself. 
Swedish-Soviet relations have been placed 
on a solid foundation of mutual interest 
and cooperation. 


Question: Do the voters in the Union 


Republics elect a Supreme Soviet and a 


Council of Nationalities and is that also 
true of the Autonomous Republics and local 
governments? Are deputies to the local 
Soviets, such as county and region .Soviets, 
elected directly by the voters? O:W.F., 
Orange, N. J. 


Answer: The Constitution of the USSR 
provides for a Supreme Soviet consisting 
of two chambers, the Council (or Soviet) 
of the Union and the Council of Nation- 
alities. 

The two-chamber system exists only for 
the Federal government of the USSR. The 
Union republics, that is, the governments 
of each of the 16 component republics of 
the Union do not have, according to the 
Constitution of the Union and the separate 
Constitutions of each of the republics, a 
two chamber system of government. Theirs 
is a one chamber parliament, the Supreme 
Council. The Supreme Council is the 
highest organ of the Union republic and 
it is the only legislative body of the re- 
public. 

The Supreme Council of each Union Re- 
public is elected for a four year term. 
It constitutes its own ‘executive and admin- 
istrative organs. It elects its own premier 
(president of the Council of Ministers of 
the Republic) and appoints all the min- 
isters for the various ministries of the 
government. 

This same constitutional set up applies 
to the autonomous republics. They also 
have a one-chamber government and their 
own Council of Ministers. 

The population basis of representation is 
fixed by law in each of the Union republics. 
The basis for representation to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR is one representative 
for every 300,000 population whereas in the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic, 
such as the Russian and Ukrainian Repub- 
lics, representation is only 150,000 popula- 
tion for every deputy. 

The deputies to the Soviet of the region 
(oblast), county and district (rayon), are 
elected directly by the voters within these 
various territorial administrative divisions. 
The population basis for representation is 


a 








determined by the constitution of the Union 
Republic in which they are located and 
depends mainly upon the density of the 
population. For example, the population 
basis for representation to the regional 
(oblast) Soviet varies from 1500 to 3500 
population for each representative. A simi- 
lar variation in the population basis per 
representative is also true of the district 
or rayon Soviet. This is obviously designed 
to give the fullest possible representation 
and expression to the public will without at 
the same time making local government 
unwieldy. 

The deputies to the Soviets of the 
regions, counties and districts as well as 
the deputies to rural and village Soviets 
and city Soviets are elected for a term of 
two years. The day to day executive and 
administrative functions of the territories, 
regions, districts are lodged in an execu- 
tive comnaittee elected by the deputies of 
the Soviet, the chairman, vice-chairman 
and secretary. 


Question. What qualifications ,must a 
Soviet voter have in order to vote? J. H., 
Wautoma, Wisc. 


Answer: In the Soviet Union sufirage is 
universal for all. Citizens. who have 
reached the age of 18, irrespective of race 
or nationality, religion, standard of educa- 
tion, domicile, property status or past ac- 
tivities have the right to vote. The only 
exceptions are insane persons and_ persons 
who have been convicted by a court of law 
and whose sentences include deprivation 
ot electoral rights. All the elections in the 
USSR are universal, equal and by direct 
suffrage and by secret ballot (Articles 134, 
135—Soviet Constitution). 


information 
Are abortions 


Question: 1s birth control 
legal in the Soviet Union? 
legal? S. S., St. Louis, oer 


Answer: Birth control information and 
contraceptives are widely available in the 
Soviet Union. However, parenthood _ is 
greatly encouraged. A large part of the 
vast social security funds in the Soviet 
Union are used for the care of mother and 
child. Society has taken over a large part 
of the burden connected with having and 
rearing a child. Material considerations 
which often deter couples from having 
children, have been eliminated. The re- 
sultant high birth rate bears witness to 
that. . 

Abortions are permitted where a_physi- 
cian finds it necessary in the interest of 
the woman’s health or in order to prevent 
the inheritance of a disease by the child. 
Otherwise abortions are not permitted and 
the illegal performance of such, considered 
detrimental to the health of the woman, is 


‘punishable by law. 
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This is the concluding section of the 
translation of an article published in the 
Soviet magazine Bolshevik for June, 1946, 
under the title “The Gradual Transition 
from Socialism to Communism.” We are 
publishing this article in condensed form to 
give our reader¥ the answers of a Soviet 
authority to the often-asked questions as to 
whether a communist society already exists 
in the USSR, whether wage differentials 
indicate a return to capitalism and the like. 
In the first section the author dealt with the 
differences between socialism and commu- 
nism as two stages in the development of 
the communist soctety. 


HE completion of the building of a so- 
| ere society and the transition to 
communism, require the consolidation and 
further development of socialist property 
and the socialist system of production. In 
order to build a communist society it is 
necessary in every way to strengthen and 
safeguard socialist ownership which is the 
economic base of our Soviet system and the 


source of the wealth and power of our 


country. 

Under socialism two forms of socialist 
property exist; state property (the possession 
of the whole people) and cooperative and 
collective farm property. These forms of 
social ownership are similar but differ in the 
degrees of socialization of the means of 
production, in the character and, organiza- 
tion of social labor, in administration, and 
in the forms of income distribution in state 
enterprises and in collective farms. 

Under communism there will be only one 
form of social ownership of the means of 
production—communist ownership. 
transition to a single form of social owner- 
ship of the means of production will be 
effected on the basis of the greatest possible 
development of the two existing forms of 
socialist ownership in the USSR, through 
the strengthening of government ownership 
as the highest form of socialist ownership. 
The cooperative and collective farm form 
of ownership will be developed through 
strengthening the socialized economy of 
the collective farms. 

At the 17th Congress of the Party, Com- 
rade Stalin said: 

“The future agricultural commune will 
arise when the artels (collective farms) haye 
an abundance of grain, cattle, poultry, vege- 
tables, and every other kind of produce; 
when the artels ne mechanized laundries, 
modern dining-rooms, mechanized bakeries, 
etc.; when the collective farmer sees that it 
is more to his advantage to receive his 
meat and milk from the collective farm’s 
meat and dairy department than to keep his 
own cow and small livestock; when the 
woman collective farmer sees that it is more 
to her advantage to take her meals in the 
dining-room, to get her bread from the pub- 
lic bakery and to get her linen washed in 
the public laundry than to do all these 
things herself. The future commune will 
arise on the basis of a more developed tech- 
nique and of a more advanced artel, on the 
basis of an abundance of products.” 

The process of the transformation of the 
collective farm into a commune will take 
place gradually, in proportion to the growth 
of the productive forces, and in the measure 
that. the collective farmers become con- 
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vinced of the necessity of changing over 
from an artel into a commune. Under pres- 
ent conditions, however, the agricultural 
artel is the only correct form of the collec- 
tive farm movement, because it properly 
combines the personal, every-day interests 
of the kolhozniki with their public interests. 

The transition to communism is inextré 
cably bound up with the wiping out of the 
old social division of labor and the rem- 
nants of class distinctions. Already the boun- 
daries are being eliminated between the 
working class and the peasantry, as well as 
between these classes and the intelligentsia. 
But under socialism there are still remnants 
of class distinctions between workers and 
peasants. In the second phase of commu- 
nism classes and remnants of class distinc- 
tions will completely disappear. 

The transition to the higher phase of 
communism requires the surmounting of 
the vestiges of capitalism both in our econ- 
omy and in the consciousness of people. 
The remnants of capitalism in the con- 
sciousness of people find expression in an 
un-socialist attitude toward labor and social 
property, in counterposing personal interests 
to social, in petty bourgeois equalization, in 
attempting to give less to the government 
and take more, etc.. These hangovers will 
not be liquidated by themselves, sponta- 
neously. It is necessary to struggle against 
them. 

Further progress toward communism will 
be accompanied by constant increase in the 
extent to which the people participate in 
government and social activities, by the fur- 
ther growth of their social initiative and 
self expression. The creative powers, abili- 
ties and gifts of the people will find still 
wider scope. 

Under conditions of socialism labor has 
not yet become to the fullest extent the first 
vital necessity of man. The level of the pro- 
ductive forces in a socialist society is such 
that labor must determine the degree of 
consumption. 

In the higher stage of communism, when 
the productive forces have achieved their 
full growth and the old division of labor 
disappears—labor is transformed into the 
first vital necessity of man. People will be- 
come accustomed to carrying out social obli- 
gations without compulsion, and voluntary 
work for the general good will become, as 
Lenin has told us, a universal phenomenon. 

Stalin has defined the basic difference 
between socialism and communism as fol- 
lows: “The principle of socialism consists 
in that in a socialist society everyone works 
according to his abilities and receives ob- 
jects of consumption not according to his 
needs, but according to the work which he 
does for society. The principle »f commu- 
nism consists in that in the communist 
syciety each will work according to his 


abilities and receive objects of consumption 
not according to the work that he has per- 
formed, but according to his needs as a 
culturally developed person.” 

By equality under socialism, Comrade 
Stalin pointed out, Marxism-Leninism means 
not equalization in the sphere of individual 
requirements and individual life but the 
equal emancipation of all workers from ex- 
ploitation, the equal abolition for all of 
private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, the equal obligation of all to work 
according to their abilities, and the equal 
right of all to receive remuneration accord. 
ing to work performed. 

But under complete communism, he ex- 

’ plained, _People will not all have the same 
needs. ‘ Marxism proceeds from the , 
assumption that people’s tastes and require- 
ments are not and cannot be _ identical, 
equal, in quality or in quantity éither in the 
period of socialism or in the period of 
communism.” 

The socialist principle of distribution 
plays the chief role in the further develop- 
ments of a socialist society and the gradual 
transition to communism. This principle 
constitutes the main foundation of socialist 
production and is a powerful motive force 
of socialist society. It guarantees the proper 
integration of the personal and social inter- 
ests of the workers, provides for each work- 
er a material concern in the results of his 
labor, stimulates the workers to increase 
their skill, hastens the development of the 
productive forces of society, and strengthens 
the socialist economy. 

The new Five-Year Plan, with the aim 
of providing greater incentives to the work- 
ers, envisages a number of measures for the 
improvement of the method of payment of 
labor: the widest application of the pro 
gressive piece-work system, increases in 
bonuses and earnings for the fulfillment 
and over-fulfillment of production quotas, 
strengthening the role of the “work-day’, 
in the distribution of collective farm in- 
come, broadening the individual and group 
piece-work system on the collective farms 
and also wide use of supplementary pay- 
ments for higher harvest yields and _live- 
stock production. 

The socialist principle of distribugion ac- 
cording to work done means that @abor 1s 
the measure of the relation between society 
and its members: but labor cannot be reck- 
oned directly in working time, since in the 
first phase of communism there still exist 
distinctions between the labor of the worker 
and of the collective farmer, between men- 
tal and manual labor, between skilled and 
unskilled labor. The value of labor under 
conditions of socialism can be reckoned 
only in terms of money on the basis of the 
law of ‘value. 

Under communism, 
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orces have reached their highest level and 
he communist system of distribution has 
heen established, the necessity of determin- 
ing individual consumption by the amount 
ind quality of work done will disappear. 
At the same time the money form of pay- 
ment for work will disappear. The com- 
munist principle of distribution “From each 
according to his abilities—to each according 
to his needs” presupposes a change from 
omputing the value of labor in terms of 
goods and money, to the natural measure 
if value—working time. 

But until such time as we have achieved 
the higher phase of communism, value, 
money, trade, and wages are necessary as 
important instruments of the planned so- 
cialist economy. The Soviet trade and 
money system must be sufficiently strong 
to make possible the transition to a system 
of direct barter. 

The new Five-Year Plan requires the 
strengthening of money circulation and 
credit relations in the national economy; it 
requires that profit and ‘economic account- 
ing acquire increased importance in» the 
national economy as an addition! stimulus 
to the growth of production and that 
profits of all branches of production be in- 
creased by lowering of production costs. 

* 

In the socialist society the contrast be- 
tween city and country has been drastically 
reduced. This was achieved as a result of 
the socialist transformation of our society, 
the socialized industrialization of the coun- 
try and the collectivization of agriculture. 
But under socialism there are still remnants 
of the old division of labor, and the con- 
trast between town and country has not yet 
been fully eliminated. Only in the higher 
stage of communism will the distinctions 
between city and country, between indus- 
trial and agricultural labor be fully wiped 
out, 

The most important prerequisite for abol- 
ishing the contrast between city and country 
is the victory of the collective farm system 
in the village, the further strengthening and 
developing of social property of the collec- 
tive farm. 

The process of eliminating the contrast 
between town and country requires the ut- 
most mechanization of agricultural labor, 
lectrification of farm processes and the 
transformation of agricultural labor into one 
of the forms of industrial labor. 

This is provided for in the new Five-Year 
Plan which envisages the further equip- 
ment of gur agriculture with the most ad- 
vanced technique. In the next five years the 
collective farm villages will receive no less 
than 325,000 new tractors and hundreds of 
thousands of other agricultural machines. 
This will permit the mechanization of 
plowing by 90 per cent, and of harvesting 
up to 55 per cent. 

Another important condition for the abo- 
liion of the contrast between town and 
country is the all-round development of 
‘ansport and means of communication, 
and also the equal distribution of produc- 
We forces throughout the country. 

The transition from socialism to commu- 
usm is likewise bound up with the elimi- 
Nation of the distinctions between mental 
and physical labor. 

In his speech at the first all-Union con- 
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ference of Stakhanovites, Comrade Stalin 
pointed out that the elimination of the dis- 
tinctions between mental and physical labor 
could be attained only by raising the cul- 
tural and technical level of the workers up 
to the level af technicians and engineers. 
Only such a cultural and technical advance, 
said Comrade Stalin, can wipe out the dis- 
tinctions between mental and physical labor, 
guarantee high productivity of labor and 
the abundance of consumers’ goods neces- 
sary for the transition from socialism to 
communism. } 

The Soviet Government is the main, de- 
cisive instrument for the socialist reorgani- 
zation of our society. Its further strengthen- 
ing is the most important condition for the 
transition from socialism to communism. 

The Soviet Government, controlling the 


basic means of production, is carrying out — 


a gigantic economic, organizational, educa- 
tional and cultural work, embracing every 
aspect of the life of the country. The Soviet 
Government directs all affairs pertaining to 
the defense of our country. It establishes 
plans for the development of our national 


‘ economy and guarantees their fulfillment, 


organizes systematic accounting ,and con- 
trol over the production and distribution of 
products, etc. ‘ 

The Soviet Government is necessary 
throughout the entire phase of socialism. It 
is also necessary under complete commu- 
nism, as long as capitalist encirclement still 
exists. 

Comrade Stalin has worked out and de- 
veloped further the Marxist-Leninist theory 
of government under conditions of the vic- 
tory of socialism and the transition to com- 
munism. Comrade Stalin has scientifically 
demonstrated the necessity for the further 
strengthening of the socialist government, 
and has pointed the way for its develop- 
ment and its role under communism, in 
conditions of capitalist encirclement. 

The leader and organizer of the Soviet 
people in its struggle for communism is 
the great party of Lenin and Stalin. The 
Party is the vanguard of the working peo- 
ple in their struggle for the strengthening 
and the development of the socialist system, 
the guiding center of all organizations of 
working people, both social and govern- 
mental. Basing itself on knowledge of the 
laws of social development,-the Party scien- 
tifically charts the course of the forward 
movement of our country toward commu- 
nism and mobilizes and organizes the 
masses for the building of a complete com- 
munist society. 

The new phase of development into 
which our country has entered after the 
end of the second world war and the new 
tasks facing our country, require further 
growth and strengthening of our Party or- 
ganizations, a raising of the ideological and 
theoretical level of the Party cadres. The 
Party organizations must carry on extensive 
work in the sphere of communist education 
of the working people, eliminating the 
hangovers of capitalism in the consciousness 
of our people. 


Socialism in our country has in the main _ 


been built. There is no doubt that the task 
of completing the building of a classless 
socialist society and the gradual transition 
from socialism to <ommunism will also be 
successfully fulfilled. 
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SOVIET POSTWAR POLICY 


(Continued from page 11) 


“ 


“To stimulate to the utmost the economic 
initiative of the Union Republics in reha- 
bilitating and developing their productive 
forces, to strengthen and expand to the 
fullest extent the economy of the republics 
within the general system of national econ- 
omy of the USSR; to ensure the all-round 
development of the economy of the repub- 
lics, of local industry and of the producer 
cooperative societies, especially with a view 
to increasing the production of food and 
consumer goods, the utilization of local fuel 
resources, the making of rolled steel and 
castings for local needs, the production - of 
building materials and timber, metal articles 
and equipment for their industries. 

“Consumer goods produced by the local 
industries and the cooperative societies must 
be entirely at the disposal of the given 
Union Republic . . .” 

The average annual rate of increase in 
the output of consumer goods in the USSR 
from the Revolution in 1917 to 1936 was 
12.9 per cent. In the United States the pros- 
perity years, 1922-1939, showed a rise of only 


3.7 per cent,each year. On this subject the 
Fourth Plan undertakes: 

“To surpass the pre-war volume of the 
national income and of national consump- 
tion, for which purpose the food industry 
must be expanded to the fullest possible 
extent, consumer goods manufactured on a 
big scale, the incomes of the collective 
farmers increased, commodity exchange ex- 
tended . 

Specifically, real wages and farm income 
in 1950 are planned at roughly one-third 
above: the 1940 all-time high. Abolition of 
the rationing of cereal foods is promised 
for next year, presumably after the harvest. 
By 1950, the gross grain harvest is to be 71 
per cent over the bumper crop of 1940, 
which was more than adequate. Similar 
increases are scheduled for sugar beet pro- 
duction, sunflower seeds, cotton and meats, 
1950 plans compare with previous figures as 
shown below. 

Further aspects of Soviet postwar eco- 
nomic policy will be discussed in the next 


‘and concluding article. 





‘OUTPUT OF CONSUMER GOODS 


Commodity 


1913 


1938 1950 Plan 


(tsarist peak) 


Cotton cloth (meters) 
Wool cloth (meters) 
Footwear, prs. 

Fish (tons) 

Bicycles 

Sewing machines 
Watches and clocks 
Radios 

Soap (tons) 


2,224,000,000 
103,000,000 
36,200,000 
1,018,000 


3,491,000,000 
114,000,000 
213,000,000 
1,560,000 
385,600 
502,500 
1,141,200 
202,400 
495,200 (?37) 


4,686,000,000 
159,400,000 
328,000,000 
2,200,000 
1,050,000 
450,000 
7,400,000 
925,000 
870,000 





FROM A NOTEBOOK ON THE USSR 
(Continued from page 23) 


They wanted to talk about many things, 
but my Russian was inadequate; so we 
shook hands and I said very formally (right 
out of my “Russian Conversation—Inter- 
mediate”) how pleased I was to make 
their acquaintance, and I remember how 
bright the boy’s eyes were with the excite- 
ment of the encounter. 


The Moscow Art, Theater: During 
the intermission I was walking around in 
the buffet and noting what nice looking 
bread and sausage you could get without 
any ration coupons. Then I heard my 
name: “Isn’t that Professor Brewster?” and 
I looked around and recognized Nina, one 
of the first group of Soviet students who 
had come three years ago to study at Co- 
lumbia. She gave me news of some of the 
others, told me with pride that her sister 
was now in the ballet and that she, herseif, 
had an interesting job. I thought how nice 
it would be when the time came that a 
Soviet professor would be greeted in the 
intermission at a New York play by one 
of his American students who had studied 


at Moscow. How can we make that decent 
human interchange come true? 
(July-August, 1946) 


Postseript—New York, October: 
I hear as soon as I come back to my city 
that the Department of Justice ordered visit- 
ing artists and writers from th@ Soviet 
Union to register as foreign agents, and s0 
they have all gone back home. And I re- 
member with acute embarrassment how, at 
a little dinner given in my honor by some 
of the Soviet writers and the friendly peo- 
ple at the Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, I urged them to 
come and visit my city. I said it was true 
that some Americans were unfriendly but 
there were many more of us who would 
welcome them—and we, too, had a won- 
derful city in its own way. How nice it 


, would have been, had I been asked in 


Moscow to register as a foreign agent! 


DOROTHY BREWSTER is Associate 
Professor of English at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and authority on the short story. 
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Vyshinsky Talks to the American People 
(Continued from page 8) 


equipment, raw material, semi-manufac- 
tures, while the capitalists require a market 
for their goods. This provides a basis 
for agreement. The capitalists require oil, 
timber, grain products and we require a 
market for these goods. Here is another 
basis for agreement. We require credits, 
the capitalists require good interest for 
their credits. Here is still another basis 
for agreements in the field of credit. It is 
well known that the Soviet organs are 
most punctual in their payments. 

The same thing may be said in regard 
to the diplomatic field. We are pursuing 
a policy of peace and we are prepared to 
sign a pact of non-aggression with the 
bourgeois states. We are pursuing a policy 
of peace and we are prepared to come 
to an agreement concerning disarmament 
including complete abolition of standing 
armies, which we declared: to the whole 
world as far back as the time of the Genoa 
Conference. Here is a basis for agreement 
in the diplomatic field. 


This is our Stalin foreign policy which 
we Soviet people and particularly the 
Soviet delegation at this General Assembly 
are trying to carry out in all cases as 
fully as possible. 

Recently we marked the Thirteenth An- 
niversary of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union. That was 
a great achievement of the leaders of our 
countries, since relations of mutual con- 
fidence and the friendship and truly deep 
sympathies which bind our two countries 
are one of the main pillars of peaceful 
relations between nations. 

I will remind you that on November 
23, 1933, the late President Roosevelt wrote 
a letter expressing his gratification over 
the establishment of diplomatic relations, 
in which he said: “I trust that the rela- 
tions now established between our peoples 
may forever remain normal and friendly, 
and that our nations henceforth may co- 
operate for their mutual benefit and for 
the preservation of the peace of the world.” 

This friendship will have and cannot 
but have great influence on the whole 
course of history. In this connection I 
would like to mention two characteristics 
of the Russian and American people about 
which Generalissimo Stalin spoke at one 
time. He said: 


These two special features are: first, 
the wide Russian revolutionary range of 
action and, second, American efficiency. 
... This wide range is the vivifying force 
which awakens thought, pushes forward, 
breaks with the past and opens up per- 
spectives. Without it no progress can be 
made, . . . American efficiency is that 
indomitable spirit that neither knows nor 
will be deterred by any obstacle, that plugs 
away with businesslike perseverance until 
every impediment has been removed, that 
simply must go through with the job once 
it has been tackled even if it be of minor 
importance, and without which serious 
constructive work is out of the question. . . 


The combination of these two great 
features is a guarantee of progress and a 
happy future for mankind. 

Now, in closing, I would like to thank 
you for the honor yeu have accorded me. 
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I sincerely wish you success in the work 
of your Council. 

For American-Soviet friendship, for the 
friendship of the great peoples of the 
democratic countries, the bulwark of uni- 
versal peace throughout the world. and 
the security of all peoples! 


“GET TOGETHER WITH 
RUSSIA” RALLY 


(Continued from page 22) 


Mr. William Gailmor, popular radio com- 
mentator, described the plans of the Na- 
tional Council for intensifying the work of 
friendship among the American people. 

Before the guest of honor was presented, 
the United Nations delegations seated in 
the Garden were introduced. As the names 
of the delegations were read out, the United 
Nations flags were brought in and massed 
around the platform. Then Hon. Robert 
W. Kenny, Attorney General of California, 
introduced the honored guest of the 
evening, Andrei Vyshinsky. In introducing 
Mr. Vyshinsky, Mr. Kenny substituted for 
former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, who 
sent a message saying that only the doctor’s 
imperative orders kept him from being 
present personally. Mr. Davies expressed 
conviction that agreement could and would 
be reached among the United Nations, and 
especially between America and the Soviet 
Union. He decried these forces that are 
attempting to drive the world into a new 
war, and called for unity against them. He 
said: 

“This meeting is honored by the presence 
of a great lawyer, a noble and _ brilliant 
statesman—my friend Andrei Vyshinsky.” 

A tremendous ovation greeted Mr. Vy- 
shinsky as ‘he stepped to the microphone, 
and it was many minutes before he could 
begin to speak. He responded warmly, 
turning with outstretched arms ,to each 
section of the audience. (Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
speech appears elsewhere in this issue. It 
was very competently translated by young 
Oleg Troyanovsky, son of the former Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States.) 

Messages were received from many no- 
tables. Here are a few excerpts—Henry 
Wallace wired: “A hearty understanding be- 
tween the Russian and American people is 
the prime requisite of a permanent peace.” 
Senator Claude Pepper wired his regrets 
that he could not be present and said: 
“Meetings like this will contribute much 
to clearing the fog which ignorance or 
vicious propaganda has built up between 
us and the Soviet Union, especially when 
our people shall be permitted to hear such 
a man as Mr. Vyshinsky, such an able and 
authoritative spokesman of the Soviet 
people. I know this meeting will forge 
another mighty link in American-Soviet 
understanding.” 

Albert Einstein wired his best wishes, 
declaring, “It is now more important than 
ever that the people of sound judgment 
take a: public stand for honest cooperation 
with Soviet Russia to stabilize peace.” 

Corliss Lamont, kept away from the 
meeting by severe illness, sent a message 
emphasizing the importance of the work 


of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, “Here is a group,” he said, 
“that stands like a rock for good Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations, no matter what adverse 
winds may blow, no matter what the anti- 
Soviet press may say, no matter what hostile 
pressures are brought upon us from Con- 
gressional and other directions. You can 
be sure that we of the National Council 
will continue our efforts to the utmost for 
that cordial American-Soviet cooperation 
that our two countries so need and for that 
world peace which all humanity is seeking.” 
‘ 
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SOVIET LABOR 
LAWS 


(Continued from page 17) 


demands, Further, a Soviet factory direc- 
tor who permitted grievances to go unad- 
justed to the point where a strike became 
necessary would very quickly be re- 
moved fronr his post. Knowledge of that 
fact is compelling pressure to arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement. Finally, as we 
shall see in succeeding articles, the 
Soviet system provides the trade unions 
with machinery which they have found 
fully satisfactory for the settlement of 
their grievances and the satisfaction of 
their demands. 

While strike action is very rare, it is 
by no means unknown to Soviet labor 
and has been resorted to where all other 
means have proved unavailing. 

A case of this character was reported 
in the trade union newspaper Trad last 
April. A factory director persistently re- 
fused to accede to a trade union demand 
for the installation of a proper ventilat- 
ing system, the equipment of polishing 
machines with suction pumps, and other 
safety measures. The union finally 
ordered the director to comply by March 
25, and warned that failure to do so 
might lead to a stoppage. When the 


director ignored their directive, the trade 
union inspector ordered a stoppage of 
work until the conditions complained of 
were rectified. It is interesting to note 
that the Trud article which reports this 
incident not only castigates the plant 
director but also criticizes the trade 
union officials for not moving more 
promptly and decisively to protect the 
workers whom they represent. 


THROUGH THE 
IRON CURTAIN 


(Continued from page 9) 


If a peasant needs financial assistance to 
work his farm he can get it from the 
agricultural bank or the provincial authori- 
ties and has no need of recourse to money 
lenders. 

Today, a year after the reforms were car- 


ried out, rations for industrial and office 


workers in the towns of east Germany have 
been increased. Both peasants and workers 
are satisfied and there is unity between 


these two important sections of the popu- 


lation. 

This is democracy in action. And it is 
only one of the many things I saw behind 
that transparent and easily penetrable “iron 
curtain” so dear to Mr. Churchill and other 
warmongers. You will find ‘nothing like it 
in the French, American and British zones 
where the big landed estates are still intact 
and the rations of the workers are on the 
decrease. 


If you consider the fact that in the Brit 
ish zone, for example, there is no land te. 
form and the gentleman responsible fo, 
rationing is Herr Schlange Sonningen, no. 
torious Nazi, you will realize why the work. 
ers don’t get enough to eat and, being hun. 
gry, don’t turn out enough coal to pay 
reparations to war-ravaged countries that 
are so anxiously awaiting them. ’ 

In Saxony, Soviet authorities recently ar. 
ranged a referendum of the whole popula 
tion: people were asked to say whether or 
not sequestered factories should be placed 
under the provincial administration. Seven. 
ty-seven per.cent of the population voted in 
favor, and natignalization became an ac. 
complished fact. 

In their zone, the Soviets have given the 
anti-fascist political parties the possibility of 
democratizing all institutions. They don't 
pretend that all the inhabitants of their 
zone have suddenly become democrats, they 
aren’t so naive. They do, however, main. 
tain that the economic, social and political 
heritage of fascism has been abolished, 
which means that those factors which 
threaten Nazi resurgence in western Ger. 
many have been removed in the east. This 
has been effected in the main by three 
measures—land reform, nationalization and 
purging of all big-shot Nazis. 

This is the application of one of the 
major Potsdam decisions—the prevention of 

- fascist or reactionary revival in Germany. 
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THE TEST OF DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 15) 


historic speech titled “Dizzy with Success” 
(1930) which acknowledged the error and 
promised that’ all future: collectivization 
would be on a voluntary basis. And it was. 
In international affairs. a similar conclusion 
concerning the. pace of social change is ex- 
pressed in the phrase “We have learned 
that revolution cannot be exported in a 
suitcase.” 

Recently Harold Laski, after listening 
carefully to the long conversations which 
the British Labor Party delegation, of which 
he was the head, had with Stalin, thus 
recorded his impressions of the Soviet 
leader’s attitude to world-wide social 
change: “The elasticity of his approach to 
socialism is far greater than the world out- 
side assumes. He does not think that the 
Russian method is a universal formula. He 
realizes quite clearly that it is bdrn of 
special Russian conditions, and that there 
are other possible routes to socialist society. 
He thinks of them as far less costly if a 
good deal longer. He realizes quite fully 
the extreme folly of seeking to impose a 
Russian pattern on a country whose tradi- 
tions are unrelated to it.” Again it must 
be remembered that thte voice of Stalin ex- 
presses the policy agreed upon by the Polit- 
Bureau ‘and the Council of Ministers, after 
due discussion. 

Consequently the Soviet Union has not 
tried to impose its political pattern upon 
the countries it occupies or influences. It 
has supported coalition governments on 
the pattern of capitalist parliamentary 
democracy. It has not attempted to sov- 
ietize the economy of border states. It has 
supported there a form of state capitalism, 
the partial nationalization which .necessity 
dictated because private capitalism was 
quite unable to handle the economic chaos 
left behind by Nazi occupation and re- 
treat. In the agriculture of these states the 
Soviet Union has made no attempt to 
introduce collective farming. In response to 
the historic demand in all feudal and semi- 
feudal lands the border governments 
divided the great estates among the land- 
less workers on the soil. The Soviet leaders 
went through this stage and discovered its 
inadequacy for the machine age. But they 
are not again, attempting to force the pace 
of history. They are leaving the peoples 
who are not yet ready for collective farm- 
ing to learn from example and experience. 

This attitude opens up plenty of ground 
for cooperation in democratic advance. The 
question it calls upon us to decide is 
whether our primary purpose is the exten- 
sion of democracy or the expansion of 
monopolistic capitalism under the guise of 
free enterprise. If we can understand that 
capitalist democracy is not the final pattern 
of political and economic progress for man- 
kind, if we are willing to let all peoples 
find their own way into the future in their 
own manner, then the same kind of co- 
operation becomes possible that was so 
fective in winning the military struggle 
against fascism. 

Some months ago, when the comments 
on the differences between American and 
Soviet democracy began, Zaslavsky, an out- 
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standing Soviet political writer whose ar- 
ticles are increasingly quoted here, referring 
to the situations in which these differences 
appeared, offered a yardstick to measure 
their respective democratic content. Said 
he: “The test of democracy is anti-fascist 
action.” Since fascism is the negation of the 
principles and the destruction of the insti- 
tutions of democracy, he was right. That 
is why President Roosevelt warned us that 
the war would not be over until fascism 
in all its forms was destroyed everywhere 
in the world. This common necessity was 
the twofold bond that tied the American 
and Soviet peoples together in the war. 
Both of us were fighting for more than 
our own security. Constantly they said— 
leaders, press, people—that they were fight- 
ing not only for the liberation of their 
country but also, with the other democra- 
cies, for the life of the democratic move- 
ment in history. Consequently those among 
us who said that the Soviet Union would 
quit the war when the Nazis were driven 
over their borders, and then that they 
would never join in fighting Japan, were 
as wrong then as they are now in saying 
that the Soviet Union is another imperialist 
power seeking world domination. 

When the war was over it was agreed 
that the next objective was to prevent the 
return of the fascists, their quislings, col- 
laborators and financial supporters. It was 
in the carrying out of this agreement that 
the question of different concepts of democ- 


racy first appeared. It emerged over the 
composition of coalition governments and 
freedom of elections, over economic and 
political pressures by occupation forces on 
both sides. Behind these questions of pro- 
cedures is the determining question of 
whether there is still the same agreement 
on objectives that finally produced unity of 
strategy during the war. Do we want to 
destroy fascism in all its forms? Do we 
want the peoples whose needs can be met 
by neither the Soviet system nor by our 
form of capitalist democracy to take the 
next step in democratic advance of which 
they are capable? If these are our objectives 
then we stand on common ground with 
the Soviet Union and differences over pro- 
cedure can be adjusted. 

If however our: basic purpose is the ex- 
pansion of the monopolistic section of our 
industry and finance then the possibility 
of democratic advance for the countries our 
economic activity penetrates is limited, for 
monopoly is by nature anti-democratic. 
Then we move from opposition to the 
Soviet Union to opposition to all the 
peoples struggling for a more abundant 
life; and so to the impossible position of 
trying to halt the rising tide of the irre- 
sistible historic movement in whose begin- 
nings we played a leading part. So, in the 
most perilous situation human society has 
ever faced, what the rest of the world may 
gain from Soviet experience in developing 
socialist democracy, and from Soviet atti- 
tudes toward democratic advance in other 
lands, depends upon the purpose and polli- 
cies of the United States as the leader of 
the capitalist section of the world. 
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Here are the interesting and authorita- 
tive facts on the geography of Russia. 
This unusual book presents a full sur- 
vey of all aspects of Russian geography 
at the present time. In addition, the 
authors have traced the growth and de- 
velopment of Russia, from a geographi- 
cal point of view, during past centuries, 
paying special attention to its evolution 
since the Revolution of 1917. This is 
the first time much of this information 
has been available in the United States. 
The material presented in this volume 
has been gathered chiefly from works 
published in Russia, and much of it has 
also been collected at first hand by one 
of the authors during his extensive 
travels throughout the U.S.S.R. 


Contents include: GENERAL SURVEY: Struc- 
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U.S.S.R.; Natural Vegetation; The Geographi- 
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Sea Route; Southern Siberia; Soviet Asia; The 
Urals; The Povolzhye (The Lands Along the 
Volga); The Caucasus and the Crimea; The 
Ukraine and The Western Border Lands; The 
Western and Central Regions and the Baltic 
Republics; Transport, Communications, Foreign 
Trade, and Distribution of Population in the 
U.S.S.R.; The U.S.S.R. As a World Power. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


large locker room carefully pressing his 
uniform. He was a former partisan who 
had fought in the Smolensk region. His 
father had been killed in the war and 
his mother had disappeared after being 
driven into slavery in Germany. He 
has the reputation of being the most 
helpful and tidy kid in ,the school, a 
thing he learned while fighting guerrilla 
warfare. He is now 16. 

In the military science class the boys 
were studying artillery ordnance and the 
rudiments of ballistics under a young 
former officer. 

As Assistant to the Princiapl in charge 
of political education (civics), I. A. 
Gutkin taught such subjects as the Con- 
stitution of the USSR, the electoral law 
and political-economic geography. 

I was interested in what the children 
did for fun and recreation. The vos- 
pitatel, which we might translate as 
mentor or tutor in charge of general 
behavior and morale—also a former 
army officer—told me that the school 
~had basket-ball and volley-ball teams and 


that a soccer team was being formed. © 


The students are shown movies once a 
week. Occasional parties, with guests 
from other schools and friends, are 
given. The students have a dramatic, 
musical, choral singing club. The board- 
ing students who have relatives or friends 
of their families in Moscow are given 
week-end léaves to visit them. 

I wound up my visit in the attractive 
hall where the work of the students is 
on exhibition. 

® 

Trade School No. 2, which I visited 
next, has a two-year course and turns 
out metal-workers of various classifica- 
tions. Here 320 boys and 180 girls study 
to become fitters, turnevs, adjusters and 
operators of various machine-tools. The 
school is attached to the big Moscow 
ball-bearing plant. Its principal is S. 
I. Vassiliev, a mechanical engineer. 

This Trade School boards more than 
half of its students, including a number 
of girls, who study, work, eat and live 


a 


RUSSIANS ARE VITAMIN CONSCIOUS 


(Continued from page 13) 


fresh berries with sour cream. Only the 
wines and liquors served at the dinner 
were not made from these berries, due to 
tHe lack of time required for their ‘prep- 
aration. We were assured, however, that 
excellent progress is being made even in 
this direction and that upon a subse- 
quent visit this oversight will be cor- 
rected. 

When we returned to our hotel we 
were provided with baskets of the 
choicest varieties of this luscious berry, 
so that we were fully compensated for 
the lack of fresh fruits in our hotel diet. 
We also had placed at our disposal a 
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entirely separate from the boys. The 
youngsters study technology of materials, 
mathematics, physics, drafting, Russian 
and civics. One half of the weekly 
thirty-six hours of study are spent either 
in the various school shops or at the ball- 
bearing plant on actual production. 

While one could not expect a school 
for young mechanics to look as “dressy” 
as one for decorators, I found order, 
cleanliness and cheer everywhere, and 
perhaps even more relaxation and gaiety 
in the faces of the children. 

A few days after my visit to Trade 
School No. 2 I flashed the pass Mr, 
Moskatov had given me at the door of 
the famous Vakhtangov Theater, which 
had been turned over to the youngsters 
of three SLR schools for their competi- 
tive amateur show. 

The theater was filled with youngsters, 
their friends and their parents. Seldom 
have I enjoyed a show so much. There 
was such freshness and gaiety in the 
auditorium that I felt distinctly younger 
myself. 

Every contesting school staged a bal- 
let number, a dramatic sketch (all three 
were by Chekhov), a choral number, an 
orchestra number (with many encores), 
recitations, solo singing, etc. 

The jury was composed of actors, 
singers, ballet dancers and musicians of 
the most famous theaters of Moscow. 
And these people judged in all earnest- 
ness, arguing heatedly in whispers among 
themselves before putting down a mark 
in their scorecards. 

As I left the theater after the last 
encore and walked down Gorky Street, | 
pieced together my impressions of the f 
Soviet State Labor Reserves, from their 
energetic Chief, through the earnest 
schools and down to the youthful and 
exuberant show I, had just seen, and 
came to the inescapable conclusion that 
an important part of the job of carrying 
out the New Five-Year Plan for the 
restoration and further development of 
Soviet economy was in young, steady 
and reliable hands. 















number of packages containing in con- 
centrated form the vitamins which had 
been extracted from the raw materials 
that we had an opportunity to examine 
in a growing state. 

Wild plants were thus put to excellent 
use to supply a people, in time of duress, 
with the very essence of life, namely the 
elements for the lack of which even 4 
well fed body may not be a healthy 
body. These vitamins have thus sup- 
plied the needed vigor to withstand the 
attack of the human enemy, and the mi 
croscopic enemy, namely the disease- 
producing microbes. 
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The recent 16th Biennial Convention of our Union unanimously 
adopted a resolution pledging wholeheartedly to uphold the policy of 


friendship and cooperation between our country and the Soviet Union. 


Our Convention also expressed determined and strenuous opposition 
to those who seek to undermine this historic friendship, who seek to 
destroy the progressive policies of our late President Roosevelt and to 


plunge our country, the Soviet Union and the entire world into a terrible 


war. 


We believe the position taken by Henry Wallace in his now famous 
letter of July 23rd to President Truman fully represents the wishes of 


all decent, peace-loving Americans for peace. 


On the 13th Anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between our country and the Soviet Union, our union pledged to do its 
utmost to carry out the resolve of our 100,000 members to cement and 


strengthen the bonds of friendship of these two great nations. 


Upon the unity and cooperation of the United States and the Soviet 


Union rests the hope of all humanity for peace, progress and security. 


International Fur & Leather Workers Union 
of United States & Canada. C.1.0. 


Ben Gold, President 


Pietro Lucchi, Secretary-Treasurer 

















“the most important 


hook of the day” 


There is one book on Russia which I think is the 
most important book of the day. It is required 
reading for every American and British statesman, 
and for that matter required reading for every citi- 
zen of both countries. The title of the book is 
The Great Conspiracy Against Russia. 





Senator Claude Pepper 


I hope that every American will read this book. It is a very 
valuable contribution as the background for an under- 
standing of one of the most serious situations which prob- 
ably has ever confronted us, namely, the preservation of 
good relations with the Soviet Union. 

Former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 


A strange and frightening story, backed up with a vast 
array of documented evidence, of intrigue, sabotage and 
terror. . . . Sayers and Kahn name names and spare nobody, 
from ex-Prime Minister Churchill and ex-President Hoover 
down. Newsweek 


The excitement of this narrative should not overshadow its 
serious contribution to a better understanding of the obsta- 
cles that still stand in the way of full confidence between 
Russia and the United States. New York Herald Tribune 
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for $2.00 for one year’s subscription to SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY and a copy of The Great Con- 
spiracy Against Russia by Michael Sayers and 


Albert E. Kahn. political intrigue plus one year’s subscription to 


[] Renewal SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for only $2.00, Get the 


habit and read America’s only authoritat _ snonthly 
magazine exclusively devoted to news and com- | 
ment about the Soviet Union. Fill out the coupon 


and mail it today. 





